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THE  PREACHING  OF  TO-MORROW 


Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen — my  fellow  students: — 

The  choice  which  I  have  made  of  a  subject  for  this  address 
is  an  inevitable  precipitate  of  my  experience  during  the  last 
year.  The  Directors  of  this  Seminary  very  generously  granted 
me  a  Sabbatical  year — a  kindness  for  which  I  can  never  be  too 
grateful. 

My  good  fortune  made  me  the  object  of  a  thoroughly  jus- 
tifiable envy  on  the  part  of  many  of  my  brethren  in  the  min- 
istry: and  their  wistfulness  made  me  often  wonder  at  the 
unwisdom  of  the  Churches  in  their  failure  to  follow  the  excellent 
example  of  the  academic  world  in  the  matter  of  the  concession 
of  a  seventh  year  of  rest.  It  has  been  my  happiness  during  the 
major  part  of  my  life  to  be  acquainted  with  quite  a  number  of 
the  foremost  preachers  of  America  and  of  England.  At  no  time 
in  my  life  have  I  heard  so  many  men  of  the  first  rank  confess 
to  fatigue  and  a  longing  to  lay  down  their  work  at  least  for  a 
season.*  Why?  Because  they  are  tired,  tired  by  the  brain  tension 
of  these  recent  years :  tired  by  the  sustained  effort  to  reach  down 
to  substantial  and  enduring  thought-bases  for  their  work.  Think- 
ing hard  has  its  fatiguing  effects  as  fighting  hard  has:  and  the 
result  is  that  to-day,  brilliant  men  whom  financial  necessity 
and  the  relentless  selfishness  of  overfed  Churches  bind  to  a 
monotonous  treadmill  of  preaching,  are  exhaustedly  panting 
for  release.  I  am  not  thinking,  mark  you,  of  pedestrian  medi- 
ocrities or  the  self-satisfied  and  sometimes  horribly  prosperous 
pachyderms  of  the  schools  of  tradition:  I  am  thinking  of  men 
of  genius,  insight,  eloquence,  devotion, — men  whose  names  if 
necessary  I  could  give  you.  And  what  immense  good  at  this 
moment  might  be  wrought  for  the  Church  if  these  men  were 
released  for  a  year  of  observation  and  meditation!  And  they 
need  not  during  that  year  be  spectators  of  life  only.  There  is 
aching  need  in  spots  which  I  could  name  upon  the  foreign  field, 
for  instance,  for  an  occasional  ministry  of  stimulation  and 

IE.  F.  Scott,  "In  the  larger  life  of  the  world  at  the  present  time  all  sensible  men 
are  craving  a  period  of  rest."   Recent  Developments  in  N.T.  Study. 
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encouragement  which  such  men  might  exercise  while  they  are 
preparing  in  thought  and  observation  for  the  fuller  ministry 
on  their  return.  I  have  wished  that  someone  would  write  an 
article  on  "A  Mobilized  Ministry:  a  plea  addressed  to  million- 
aires." But  the  article  would  do  no  good.  In  the  Church's 
audacious  parody  of  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000,  it 
is  the  front  row,  which  despite  its  jaded  and  sated  appetite 
apparently  must  be  fed  and  fed  and  fed  until  it  chokes,  while 
the  hungry  rear  rows  starve. 

Well,  I  have  blessed  my  lot  this  last  year,  the  most  of  which 
I  spent  at  the  Western  Outpost  of  Christendom,  at  the  most 
easterly  point  of  the  advance  of  the  massed  form  of  Oriental 
heathenism,  on  the  edge  of  what  we  call  the  foreign  field.  I 
could  not  but  meditate  much,  if,  alas!  not  profoundl}^  on  the 
institution  of  preaching, — the  exercise  which  during  the  best 
part  of  my  life  was  my  own  vocation,  and  in  which  it  is  now  my 
business  to  try  to  interest  some  students  in  this  Seminary. 
Will  preaching,  I  asked  myself  a  hundred  times,  survive  into 
the  new  age,  and  on  what  terms?  It  came  to  my  knowledge, 
while  I  was  living  in  Hawaii,  that  quite  a  brisk  little  contro- 
versy was  going  on  in  some  American  papers, — controversy 
started  I  think  by  Mr.  John  Spargo,  on  the  futility  of  preaching. 
I  sent  for  some  of  the  papers  involved,  and  a  few  of  the  points 
raised  I  may  discuss  this  season  with  my  classes:  but  I  could 
find  no  real  discussion  of  the  question  which  alone  really  in- 
terests me,  What  is  to  be  the  message  of  the  Christian  preacher 
in  this  coming  time?  On  what  conditions  will  the  message  have 
world-wide  success?  For  if  there  is  and  continues  to  be  a  message 
deserving  the  world's  attention,  questions  of  the  opportunity 
for  the  delivery,  of  the  forms  and  accessories  of  that  delivery 
will  take  care  of  themselves. 

What  then  is  to  be  the  Preaching  of  to-morrow? 

Now  my  answer  will  of  course  be  but  the  fragment  of  a  frag- 
ment, as  befits  the  limitation  both  of  my  knowledge  and  of 
my  time:  and  it  will  have  one  special  emphasis — the  missionary 
emphasis — due  to  the  fact  that  my  life  during  the  past  >'ear 
has  been  lived  upon  the  frontier  of  Christendom. 

What  has  worried  me  most,  as  I  have  thought  back  upon  my 
own  preaching  and  the  preaching  of  many  of  my  contemporaries, 
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is  its  terrifying  provincialism.  The  philandering  of  the  Pro- 
testant churches  with  that  nationahsm  whose  growth  cul- 
minated in  bloated  obesity  in  19 14  and  whose  feverish  dying 
convulsions  we  are  witnessing  now,  led  to  the  supine  acceptance, 
by  many  in  the  Protestant  churches,  of  a  nationalistic  parochial 
version  of  the  Christian  message,  which  simply  will  not  live  in 
a  frontierless  world. — That  word  "frontierless"  may  raise  a 
momentary  smile,  in  view  of  the  cataleptic  muscular  contrac- 
tions which  we  have  seen  among  the  nations  during  the  last 
two  years.  Even  the  huge  frame  of  America  has  tried  somewhat 
grotesquely  to  huddle  and  shrivel  into  an  isolation  which  is  of 
course  wholly  impossible.  The  traveler  from  country  to  country 
is  still  harassed  by  regulations  that  suggest  the  fortress  and  the 
stockade.  But  thoughtful  men  can  now  detect  a  pitiful  odor 
of  antiquation  about  these  things,  and  they  know  that  pass- 
ports presently  will  be  as  dead  as  crinolines.  Already  the  mind 
of  the  world  everywhere  is  coming  to  be  one  openable,  if  not 
open  book:  what  is  needed,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is  readers  of 
that  book. 

In  such  a  world,  provincialism  in  intellect  and  religion  is 
doomed  to  death  by  laughter  and  scorn:  and  it  is  some  ex- 
perience of  this  scornful  laughter  that  has  prompted  me  to  try 
to  make  this  address  this  afternoon  a  word  of  forewarning  to 
my  younger  brethren. 

Please  remember,  then,  that  I  do  not  speak  this  afternoon 
as  a  scholar  to  scholars,  as  a  philosopher  to  philosophers,  but 
as  a  superannuated  preacher  gossiping  with  young  preachers: 
and  specifically  that  I  am  concerned  with  the  conditions  in 
which  the  Preacher's  message  can  live,  not  in  the  esoteric  at- 
mosphere of  the  Church  only,  but  out  in  the  open  and  some- 
times blustering  air  of  the  frontierless  world. 

I 

In  my  first  point  I  strike  a  note  of  what  to  many  of  my  younger 
colleagues  will  be  almost  incredible  platitude.  The  point  is 
this: — that  the  preaching  of  to-morrow  must  take  seriously  the 
primacy  of  character  as  the  end  of  preaching:  that  in  the  preacher's 
mind,  helping  people  to  be  good  must  take  precedence,  as  the 
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"end  of  ends"  of  his  preaching,  over  the  preaching  of  doctrine, 
or  of  religious  attitude,  or  even  the  preaching  of  God. 

I  do  not  wonder  if  you  are  puzzled  by  the  sheer  flat  common- 
placeness  of  this.  I  cannot  understand  why  it  took  me  so  many 
years  to  see  it:  nor  why  when  I  began  my  ministry  I  was  more 
concerned  that  people  should  accept  certain  beliefs,  attitudes 
and  attachments  than  I  was  that  they  should  be  simply  good, 
in  the  sense  of  course  not  of  negative  but  of  positive  goodness. 
But  the  fact  is,  I  allowed  what  I  may  call  the  religious  attitude 
to  take  precedence  over  character  as  the  "end  of  ends"  in  my 
preaching. 

Perhaps  I  was  helped  into  the  blunder  by  the  way  in  which 
were  built  up  the  only  systems  of  theology  that  I  knew.  They 
began  with  God:  and  I  remember  that  their  opening  chapters 
consisted  of  massive  and  impressive,  but  somehow  not  quite 
convincing  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God.  Later  on  came  the 
"Back  to  Christ"  movement  and  the  fashion  of  beginning  upon 
an  interpretation  of  life  with  the  "fact  of  Christ"  as  centre.  It 
has  evidently  required  the  onslaught  of  historical  criticism  to 
drive  some  of  us  to  see  that  the  true  starting  point  in  life's 
interpretation  is  neither  in  the  conception  of  God,  nor  in  an 
historical  figure,  but  in  a  fact  which  is  here  and  now,  visible 
in  its  effects,  worldwide  in  its  area,  a  fact  at  once  human  and 
divine  (for  no  man  can  tell  where  the  human  spirit  ends  and  the 
Divine  begins) — the  fact,  namely,  of  goodness:  that  this  is  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  preaching:  the  starting  point  of  life's  in- 
terpretation and  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  counselling  of  man  by 
man. 

Of  course  I  ought  to  have  seen  it  by  the  light  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  author  of  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  had  said  in  so  many 
words,  "The  ultimate  aim  of  religion  is  the  production  of  char- 
acter,— a  disposition  of  respectful,  ministrant  good  will."  St. 
Paul  also  in  so  many  words  had  put  love  above  faith:  our  Lord 
Himself  is  reported  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  have  subordinated 
doctrine  to  a  result  in  character  when  He  said  "I  have  declared 
Thy  name  and  will  declare  it,  that  the  love  wherewith  Thou 
lovest  me  may  be  in  them  and  I  in  them."  And  chiefly  I  should 
have  learned  it  from  the  passages  which  show  our  Lord's  much 
greater  concern  about  the  assimilation  of  the  things  He  stood 
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for  than  about  His  own  personal  reputation  (Matt.  12:32):  but 
I  did  not  perceive  then  how  subtly  ideas  about  the  glory  of 
fame  such  as  vitiate  so  much  of  the  work  of  the  eighteenth 
century  poets  had  entered  into  our  ideas  of  the  glory  Jesus  seeks. 

And  had  not  the  ecclesiastical  fog  beclouded  my  mind,  I 
should  have  appreciated  sooner  and  more  highly  the  wide-spread 
testimony  to  the  primacy  of  ethical  ideals  from  philosophers, 
whose  work  my  evangelical  upbringing  made  me  think  of  as 
on  the  whole  probably  hostile  to  faith.  I  therefore  missed  the 
significance  of  such  a  word  as  this  from  Emerson :  "I  find  myself 
always  struck  and  stimulated  by  a  good  anecdote  relating  any 
trait  of  heroism  or  of  faithful  service.  I  do  not  find  that  the  age 
or  country  or  language  or  religion  makes  the  least  difference. 
.  .  .  I  see  that  sensible  and  conscientious  men  all  over  the 
world  were  of  one  religion — the  religion  of  well  doing  and  daring, 
men  of  sturdy  truth,  men  of  integrity  and  feeling  for  others. 
My  inference  is  that  there  is  a  statement  of  religion  possible 
which  makes  all  scepticism  absurd."  And  because  I  missed  the 
significance  of  that,  I  was  rather  horrified  at  what  should  have 
made  me  rejoice,  when  the  same  guide  goes  on  to  say,  "We  are 
in  transition  from  the  worship  of  the  fathers  which  enshrined 
the  law  in  a  private  and  personal  history,  to  a  worship  which 
recognizes  the  true  eternity  of  the  law,  its  presence  in  you  and 
me,  its  equal  energy  in  what  is  called  brute  nature  as  in  what 
is  called  sacred.  The  new  age"  (this  was  spoken  in  1879) 
"will  behold  God  in  the  ethical  laws  as  mankind  begins  to  see 
them  in  this  age,  self-equal,  self-executing,  instantaneous  and 
self -affirmed." 

As  soon  as  the  truth  dawned  on  me,  which  at  first  I  had 
thought  dishonoring  to  God  and  Christ,  that  conceptually  and 
telically  ethics  must  take  precedence  over  religion  I  rejoiced  to 
find  confirmation  of  the  thought  in  such  a  work  as  Hoffding's 
Philosophy  of  Religion.  "Values,"  he  says,  "must  be  discovered 
and  produced  in  a  world  of  experience  before  they  can  be  con- 
ceived or  assumed  to  exist  in  a  higher  world.  The  other  world 
must  be  derived  from  this  world :  it  can  never  be  a  primary  con- 
cept. Discussion  is  always  led  back  by  implacable  logic  to  the 
conceptual  priority  of  ethics  over  religion."  How  platitudinous 
all  this  must  seem  to  you  men,  who  have  grown  up  within  the 
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period  of  the  growing  vogue  of  the  psychological  and  biological 
approach  to  religion!  Well,  take  your  good  fortune  seriously. 

Don't  as  preachers  be  upset  by  philosophical  difficulties 
about  the  content  or  history  of  the  moral  ideal.  The  spirit 
which  sensible  people  recognise  as  worthy  of  admiration  and 
love,  has  many  phases:  now  it  is  a  spirit  of  freedom:  now  of 
fellowship:  now  of  service:  now  of  reverence.  But  the  lay  mind, 
untainted  by  ecclesiastical  septic  absorption,  recognises  it  when 
it  sees  it.  Its  presence  in  mankind  has  a  long  and  fascinating 
history:  and  its  future  developments  are  unknown.  But  for 
your  practical  purposes  today,  you  may  call  it  the  spirit  of 
love,  i.  e.  of  respectful  ministrant  goodwill.  Wherever  you  see 
that,  reverence  it:  you  have  seen  God.  Wherever  you  see  it, 
whether  here  or  in  Japan  or  Africa,  understand,  if  you  believe 
in  God,  that  you  have  seen  Him  at  work.  There  is  but  one 
God:  and  goodness, — His  work, — has  but  one  source  and  is 
one,  the  world  over.  If  you  find  yourself  tempted  to  depreciate 
and  decry  goodness  because  he  who  exhibits  it  "walketh  not 
'  with  you,"  uses  stimuli  different  from  those  you  have  used  or 
enjoyed,  flee  from  that  mood  of  contempt,  lest  you  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Fortunate,  indeed,  are  you,  if  you  have  never 
imbibed  this  tendency  to  speak  grudgingly  of  goodness  in  those 
who  do  not  own  the  Christian  name.  Wherever  you  go  to  preach, 
whether  in  New  York  or  Astrakhan,  your  "end  of  ends"  is  to 
produce  this  goodness  or,  finding  it,  to  stimulate  it  and  make  it 
grow. 

I  am  half  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  this  familiar  truth  that 
may  be  the  temporarily  lost  factor  in  the  discussion  of  Church 
Reunion.  "All  avenues  to  reunion  have  so  far  proved  cul  de 
sacs"  said  recently  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
"What  then?  We  must  try  other  avenues,  for  Reunion  there 
must  be."  Well,  what  is  the  untried  avenue?  Is  it  not  the  way 
of  agreement  upon  the  centrality  of  Love?  "The  creed  of  the 
Church  of  the  future,"  said  an  old  teacher  of  mine,  recently 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  "will  not  be  an  assent  to  a  form  of  words,  but  con- 
sent to  a  way  of  life." 

However  this  be,  I  do  feel  sure  that  on  the  mission  field 
nothing  will  in  the  end  prove  effective  without  the  enthronement 
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of  the  Christian  moral  ideal  in  preaching  and  practice.  An 
English  writer  of  recognized  distinction,  recently  reviewing 
a  book  on  India,  said  "It  is  time  to  see  all  that  is  good  in  the 
East.  You  cannot  preach  the  Gospel  without  love:  and  India 
happens  to  know  a  good  deal  about  love.  The  only  way"  he 
goes  on,  "for  Europe  to  convert  India  to  Christ  is  to  practise 
this  doctrine  herself.  To  be  gentle,  to  be  kind,  to  be  humble, 
and  to  love — this  is  the  wisdom  of  the  Christ  and  it  is  the  wis- 
dom of  India.  A  Europe  that  has  given  up  all  for  Jesus  Christ 
might  convince  her:  but  not  a  Christianity  in  jackboots,  a  cargo 
of  rifles  and  Bibles!" 

An  old  friend  of  mine,  who  is  now  Adviser  to  the  Imperial 
Government  of  Japan  on  International  Law,  writing  to  me 
lately  put  the  matter  thus:  "Christianity  is,"  he  says,  "the  only 
religion  so  far  as  I  know  that  definitely  enthrones  Love  above 
everything, — ^yet  that  appears  to  be  a  secondary  feature  in  its 
presentation.  It  is  not  very  likely,"  he  goes  on,  "that  missionary 
effort  will  dislodge  Buddhism  unless  informed  by  a  new  spirit 
of  resistless  affection,  of  which  there  is  not  very  much  trace. 
I  think,"  he  proceeds,  "the  only  thing  that  can  justify  or  encour- 
age Christian  missions  in  Japan  would  be  a  burning  affection 
on  the  part  of  the  missionaries.  I  am  sure,"  he  adds  with  true 
Oxford  politeness,  "they  are  very  good  people :  but  I  do  not  think 
they  are  especially  loving." 

I  spare  you  the  detailed  proofs  he  gives  of  that:  but  it  is 
horribly  realistic  and  convincing.  But  note  the  phrase  "especially 
loving:"  evidently,  if  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  tomorrow  is 
to  be  successful,  it  is  to  the  evoking  and  practice  of  this  "especial" 
and  victorious  Love  that  as  preachers  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  we  must  with  new  energy  devote  ourselves.^ 

am  permitted  to  quote  the  following  letter  from  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore 
written  to  a  young  English  clergyman  who  had  announced  his  intention  to  be- 
come a  missionary  in  India: 

I  have  read  your  letter  with  pleasure.  I  have  only  one  thing  to  say — it  is  this: 
Do  not  be  always  trying  to  preach  your  doctrine,  but  give  yourself  in  love.  Your 
western  mind  is  too  much  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  conquest  and  possession, 
your  inveterate  habit  of  proselytism  is  another  form  of  it.  Christ  never  preached 
himself  or  any  dogma  or  doctrine — he  preached  the  love  of  God.  The  object  of 
a  Christian  should  be  to  be  like  Christ — never  to  be  like  a  coolie-recruiter  trying 
to  bring  coolies  to  his  master's  tea-garden.  Preaching  your  doctrine  is  no  sacrifice 
at  all — it  is  indulging  in  a  luxury,  far  more  dangerous  than  ail  luxuries  of  material 
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And  let  us  so  dedicate  ourselves  with  hope  as  well  as  zeal. 
For  Love  will  triumph  in  the  end.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in  his  che- 
quered career  of  intermittent  inspiration  has  uttered  no  sounder 
prophecy  than  this: — "The  impulse  to  devotion,  to  universal 
service  and  to  a  complete  escape  from  self,  which  has  been  the 
common  underlying  force  in  all  the  great  religions  of  the  last 
25  centuries,  an  impulse  which  ebbed  so  perceptibly  during  the 
prosperity,  laxity,  disillusionment  and  scepticism  of  the  past 
70  or  80  years, — that  impulse  to  loving  devotion  will  reappear 
stripped  and  bare,  as  the  recognized  fundamental,  structural 
impulse  in  human  society."  Outlines  of  History  II,  552. 

II 

My  first  point  then  is  that  the  preaching  of  tomorrow  must 
consciously  aim  supremely  at  the  eliciting  and  enthronement  of 
Love. 

My  second  point  relates  to  the  stimulation  of  the  individual 
to  the  exercise  of  this  love,  or  of  universal,  respectful,  ministrant 
goodwill. 

Now  here  there  are  two  subjects:  each  much  too  vast  to  be 
adequately  dealt  with  here.  The  first  is  the  discovery  of  the 
individual:  the  next,  his  stimulation.  Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  men  began  in  earnest  to  be  harnessed  to  machinery 
and  the  wheels  began  to  go  more  and  more  rapidly  around: 

living.  It  breeds  an  illusion  in  your  mind  that  you  are  doing  your  duty — that 
you  are  wiser  and  better  than  your  fellow  beings.  But  the  real  preaching  is  in 
being  perfect,  which  is  through  meekness  and  love  and  self-dedication. 

If  you  have  in  you  your  pride  of  race,  pride  of  sect  and  pride  of  personal  su- 
periority strong,  then  it  is  no  use  to  try  to  do  good  to  others.  They  will  reject 
your  gift,  or  even  if  they  do  accept  it  they  will  not  be  morally  benefited  by  it — 
instances  of  which  can  be  seen  in  India  every  day.  On  the  spiritual  plane  you 
cannot  do  good  until  you  he  good.  You  cannot  preach  the  Christianity  of  the 
Christian  sect  until  you  be  like  Christ  and  then  you  do  not  preach  Christianty 
but  love  of  God  which  Christ  did. 

You  have  repeatedly  said  that  your  standard  of  living  is  not  likely  to  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  "natives" — but  one  thing  I  ask  you,  will  you  be  able  to  make 
yourself  one  with  those  whom  you  call  "natives,"  not  merely  in  habits  but  in  love? 
For  it  is  utterly  degrading  to  accept  any  benefit  but  that  which  is  offered  in  the 
spirit  of  love.  God  is  love — and  all  that  we  receive  from  his  hands  blesses  us — 
but  when  a  man  tries  to  usurp  God's  place  and  assumes  the  role  of  a  giver  of  gifts 
and  does  not  come  as  a  mere  purvej^or  of  God's  love,  then  it  is  all  vanity. 

Yours  faithfully, 

RABINDRANATH  TAGORE 
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now  the  machinery  is  by  the  very  speed  of  the  revolutions, 
partly  wrecked  and  the  problem  is  the  disentanglement  of  the 
individual  man  from  the  wreckage.  When  he  is  disentangled 
he  is  found  to  be  wounded,  battered,  embittered.  The  hustle 
and  noise  of  his  existence  among  the  machinery  has  unfitted 
him  for  thought  either  quiet  or  deep.  He  has  had  margin  of 
mind  only  for  the  surface  of  things, — the  daily  events,  sheerest 
trivialities  of  occurrence  or  humor,  and  for  the  petty  hatreds 
and  contempts  which  are  upon  the  ignorant  surface  of  things, 
contrasting  with  the  placid  depths  where  "tout  savoir  c'est  tout 
pardonner."  Love  never  can  issue  from  these  disturbed  and 
irritated  surfaces,  love  comes  when  deep  calleth  unto  deep. 
The  individual  then  has  to  be  brought  out  into  what  the  Psalmist 
calls  a  large  place:  and  his  life  has  to  be  given  depth.  Devices 
have  to  be  provided,  suited  it  may  be  not  to  our  ideas  of  what 
in  an  ideal  state  of  things  would  be  the  best,  but  suited  to  the 
impoverished,  amputated,  flattened,  superficialized  condition 
of  the  individual  man  of  the  time, — devices  for  effectively  con- 
fronting him  with  the  Ideal;  and  it  may  be  as  well  here  sternly 
to  warn  the  Protestant  Christian  bourgeois  church  which  has 
with  stolid  obstinacy  protruded  its  hyper-intellectual  ism  into 
this  age  when  the  many  are  not  students  but  feeble  convalescents 
from  a  factory  wreck,  that  some  of  the  devices  for  worship  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  life  which  must  be  provided  will 
have  to  be  very  childlike  and  very  un-Protestant  indeed.  I 
wish  I  had  time  to  speak  further  of  this  now:  but  there  is  one 
stimulus  to  love  about  which  I  must  speak  at  some  length  in 
the  interest  of  tomorrow's  preacher:  that  stimulus  is  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

Do  you  know  that  the  Committee  which  recently  conducted 
an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  religion  in  the  British  army  had  the 
following  as  one  of  its  findings?  "We  have  found  in  the  Army 
a  practically  universal  reverence  for  the  beauty  of  Christ's 
character  coupled  with  an  all  hut  universal  ignorance  of  any 
method  of  relating  Him  to  the  moral  life."  Try  to  take  that  in. 
If  this  verdict  be  correct,  the  homage  yielded  to  Christ  by  the 
majority  of  soldiers  in  the  British  Army  was  a  homage  detached 
from  moral  result,  maintained  therefore  as  an  aesthetic  posses- 
sion powerless  to  direct  the  conscience. 
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Now  I  suggest  that  this  trouble  covers  an  area  very  much 
wider  than  that  of  both  American  and  British  armies:  that  a 
great  deal  of  our  modern  devotion  to  Christ  and  to  God  is 
aesthetic  and  otiose  so  far  as  the  moral  life  is  concerned;  and 
that  the  preacher  of  tomorrow  must  prepare  himself  to  meet 
this  trouble, — must,  if  he  is  to  preach  about  Christ,  concentrate 
upon  His  reverent  use  as  stimulus  to  love,  and  must  be  able  to 
give  an  intelligible  account  of  effective  methods  of  relating 
Him  to  the  life  that  tries  to  love. 

What  audacious  platitude  this  must  seem  to  some  of  you 
younger  men!  And  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  over  wide  areas  of 
the  Church  the  whole  business  of  stimulation  to  goodness  is 
still  imperfectly  and  even  grotesquely  misunderstood:  with 
results  like  that  described  in  the  Army  Report,  and  like  the 
notoriously  misshapen  and  distorted  morality  widely  prevalent 
in  the  Church,  in  which  legalism  goes  rampant  under  the  name 
of  evangelicalism;  and  malice  and  disdain,  contempt  of  foreign- 
ers, spite  against  neighbors  reign  practically  unrebuked,  while 
the  Christian  ideal  is  tortured  and  made  to  shrivel  into  a  bundle 
of  forbidding  negations. 

The  preacher  of  tomorrow  must  fight  this  thing,  if  the  or- 
ganized Church  itself  is  not  to  continue  to  be  regarded,  as  not 
a  few  thoughtful  persons  regard  it  already,  as  a  menace  to 
Christianity. 

HoWy  precisely,  (the  preacher  in  preparation  must  ask  himself) 
does  Christ  help  men  to  be  good,  in  the  sense  of  being  incarna- 
tions of  respectful  ministrant  goodwill?  Is  it  by  His  teachings? 
We  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the  recent  recovery — it  is  nothing 
short  of  that — of  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  especially  upon 
social  obligation.  But  to  see  one's  duty  clearly  is  one  thing:  to 
be  empowered  to  perform  it,  quite  another.  Is  it  by  His  Example? 
Perhaps  the  chief  impression  which  a  student  is  apt  to  receive 
from  much  contemporary  literature  upon  Jesus  and  the  origins 
of  Christianity  is  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  facts  and  the  limita- 
tions of  the  authority  of  His  example  over  us  in  this  late  day. 
Is  there  in  Jesus  another  source  of  stimulus,  more  intimate 
still?  Many  in  the  Church  have  for  centuries  believed  that  He 
is  alive  and  clothed  with  authority  so  to  overarch  us  by  His 
living  spirit  that  power  passes  from  Him  into  our  feeble  wills. 
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Is  this  true?  One  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  contemporary  stu- 
dents at  once  of  science  and  of  the  spiritual  life  has  said,  "There 
is  no  way  of  right  living  in  our  soul's  innermost  centre  except 
by  the  overbrooding  of  a  greater  personality."  If  this  is  true, 
the  method  of  such  overbrooding  and  of  its  effect  on  the  human 
will,  and  the  question  whether  and  in  what  sense  he  who  was 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  possesses  and  can  use  such  an  overbrooding 
personality,  obviously  demands  the  closest  attention.  It  will 
not  do  on  the  one  hand  to  be  satisfied  with  uninvestigated  ex- 
pressions about  Christ  being  alive  and  Christ  being  in  us,  nor 
on  the  other  hand  will  it  do  airily  to  dismiss  the  matter  by 
saying  that  Christ  is  just  as  much  dead  and  just  as  much  alive 
as  our  good  relatives  are  who  have  'passed  on.'  I  am  not,  here, 
I  need  hardly  say,  attempting  to  answer  the  questions  involved 
in  all  this:  I  am  pointing  to  the  urgency  of  the  inquiry  for  all 
preachers  of  tomorrow  who  wish  to  avoid  the  curse,  for  it  is 
nothing  short  of  a  curse,  of  the  imitative  use  of  unexamined 
pious  phrases  in  the  pulpit.  In  connection  with  this  matter  of 
the  living  Christ  as  stimulus  I  recommend  the  reading  of  a 
quite  remarkable  paper  recently  published,  entitled  "Shall  we 
discard  the  living  Christ?"  The  author  is  Mr.  Walter  F.  Horton, 
Fellow  of  this  Seminary. 

The  preacher  who  looks  at  his  work  from  the  point  of  view 
which  I  am  venturing  to  commend,  will  take  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  incentives  and  supports  to  goodness  which  men 
have  used  who  have  not  known  the  Christian  faith,  and  will 
compare  them  with  the  stimulative  conceptions  and  persons  of 
Christianity. 

In  visiting  the  Orient,  one  is  deeply  impressed  by  the  variety 
of  stimuli  used  by  the  people  toward  the  achievement  of  a 
goodness  which  in  numberless  cases  is  unanswerably  authentic 
and  real.  These  stimuli  are  not  all  gods,  nor  deified  historical 
persons.  For  instance,  in  a  way  which  finds  no  parallel  among 
the  men  and  women  of  our  busy  streets  and  is  approached  only 
by  a  few  Western  men  of  science,  the  Oriental  mind  seems  to 
feel  that  the  living  are  controlled  by  the  dead,  and  owe  the 
debt  of  a  disciplined  and  upright  life  to  the  services  rendered 
by  the  dead  to  the  living.  It  is  only  the  more  imaginative  evo- 
lutionists among  us  who  have  any  such  realization  of  the  work 
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of  innumerable  dead  lives  that  lies  structurally  behind  the  life 
we  this  day  possess.  For  the  most  of  us,  I  fear  it  is  true  that 
(except  when  in  a  pious  moment  our  attention  is  called  to  the 
'cloud  of  witnesses'  in  whose  spectatorship  we  at  best  only  half 
believe)  we  are  wholly  indifferent  and  ungrateful  to  the  name- 
less dead  on  whose  work  our  life  is  built.  By  this  carelessness, 
we  are  deprived  of  the  advantage  which  our  Oriental  friends 
have  secured  of  employing  the  dead  as  stimuli  to  right  living. 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  forget  them  entirely,  especially  those 
whom  we  have  personally  loved:  and  I  do  not  advocate  that 
we  should  so  express  our  reverent  gratitude  to  the  dead  as  to 
make  them,  as  they  are  in  the  little  segment  of  China  that  I 
have  seen,  a  positive  economic  incubus  upon  the  living.  But  I 
do  mean  that  as  preachers  for  tomorrow  we  should  explore  this 
largely  lost  area  of  stimulation,  relating  it  everywhere  to  our 
studies  both  in  science  and  in  philosophy:  and  I  most  certainly 
mean  that,  if  by  religion  we  mean  a  serious  devotion  to  right 
living,  we  must  not  deny  the  name  of  "religious"  to  persons  who 
use  perhaps  almost  exclusively  this  type  of  stimulus,  even  if 
they  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  us  on  the  matter  of  the  person- 
ality of  God,  or  the  central  position  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  one  finds  other  stimuli  than  the  dead.  No  one  who  has 
visited  the  Altar  of  Heaven  and  the  Altar  of  Agriculture  at 
Peking  can  have  failed  to  be  impressed  to  the  point  of  awe  by 
the  nobility  of  mind  and  purpose  which  could  conceive  such 
structures  and  by  the  majesty  of  the  uses  to  which  they  were 
put.  If  the  Sole  Deity  to  whom  they  were  dedicated  was  not 
regarded  as  personal,  all  the  more  wonderful  is  their  use  of 
Him  or  It  as  stimulus  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  in  particular 
to  the  recognition  (so  sadly  lacking  often  in  Christendom)  of 
the  moral  limitations  to  our  control  over  natural  things. 

One  is  impressed  too  in  the  Orient  by  the  employment  as 
stimuli  to  the  life  of  love,  of  personages  who,  if  like  Kwannon 
they  had  a  historical  origin  have  lost  trace  of  it  or  who,  like 
Amida,  do  not  even  apparently  claim  to  have  such  origin,  but 
are  simply  idealizations,  personifications  of  lofty  ideals,  faintly 
analogous  to  the  Logos,  but  unmistakably  effective  for  the 
purpose  I  have  indicated.  Of  course  the  greatest  of  all  the 
stimuli  (and  this  is  instructive  for  the  Christian  preacher)  is 
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Gautama  Buddha  himself.  The  Christian  preacher  of  tomorrow 
or  even  of  today  has  mistaken  his  vocation  if  he  hesitates  to 
confess  the  vaHdity  of  the  help  derived  by  millions  of  his  fellow- 
men  from  Gautama  toward  kindly  and  patient  and  merciful 
living.  That  recognition  does  not  cut  the  nerve  of  his  preaching. 
A  ministerial  friend  of  mine,  whose  work  lies  on  the  borderland 
between  Christendom  and  the  Orient  sets  an  example  to  us  all 
in  these  sentences  from  a  recent  sermon.  "I  believe,"  he  says, 
"that  long  ago  the  Christ  and  the  Buddha  have  met  in  that  large 
world  of  the  spirit,  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  it  was  a  meet- 
ing marked  by  mutual  love  and  veneration.  I  am  not  appre- 
hensive," he  goes  on,  "of  the  conflict  between  Buddhism  and 
Christianity.  If,  in  a  fair  field  and  with  no  favors,  Buddha 
should  win,  it  must  be  by  inherent  superiority,  and  no  one  can 
withhold  the  honor  due  him.  But  if,  as  we  expect,  the  Christ 
should  triumph,  his  victory  would  mean,  not  the  defeat  of  Bud- 
dhism, but  the  perfecting  of  that  which  the  Buddha  began." 

Familiar  as  many  of  us  happily  are  with  this  point  of  view, 
it  needs  I  believe  today  to  be  accentuated.  The  Christ  must  be 
preached  as  supreme  stimulus  to  pure,  unselfish  and  kindly 
living,  and  if  He  is  to  have  the  preeminence  in  all  things,  He 
must  owe  that  preeminence  not  to  the  heaping  up  upon  Him  of 
celestial  dignities  and  honorific  titles,  but  to  proved  efficiency  in 
promoting  loving  kindness  among  men. 

HI 

Bear  with  me  while  I  speak  for  a  morhent,  under  the  pressure 
of  earnest  conviction,  of  another  feature  which  should  character- 
ize the  preaching  of  tomorrow.  In  Professor  Harry  F.  Ward's 
brilliant  book  "The  New  Social  Order"  there  occurs  a  phrase 
which  gives  in  compressed  form  the  conception  which,  I  take 
it,  is  the  pivot  of  his  interpretation  of  the  need  of  our  time: 
"The  use  of  scientific  knowledge  to  make  effective  the  spirit  of 
goodwill"  Here  is  as  I  see  it,  the  tremendous  task  of  the  preacher 
of  tomorrow:  to  use  scientific  knowledge  to  make  effective  the 
spirit  of  goodwill. 

How  shall  I  convey  to  you,  without  mercilessly  wearying 
you,  my  sense  of  the  importance  to  the  preacher  of  tomorrow, 
of  cordially  accepting  that  alliance  between  true  science  and 
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religion  for  which  this  Seminary  has  so  honorably  stood,  and 
by  which  it  has  done  so  much  to  combat  superstition?  Let  me 
try  this  simple  method. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  preacher's  work:  they  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Scriptural  appeal:  "Be  ye  reconciled  to  God:" 
and  "Love  one  another."  In  the  enforcement  of  both  these 
appeals,  for  a  reconciliation  to  God  and  to  man,  the  preacher 
needs  the  help  which  science  can  give  him.  (A)  First  of  all  in 
evoking  and  strengthening  the  sense  of  God,  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  worshipful  spirit  and  of  the  sense  of  obligation  to  Him 
in  which  alone  all  mankind  are  one,  the  preacher  needs  the  aid 
of  science. 

Now  there  are  three  dimensions  in  which  science  lives:  nature, 
history  and  the  human  mind. 

I  wish  I  dared  detain  you  that  I  might  show  you  in  detail 
how  great  must  be  the  debt  of  the  successful  preacher  of  to- 
morrow to  the  science  of  nature,  the  science  of  history  and  the 
science  of  mind.  It  is  not  so  much  mercy  to  you  that  inhibits 
me,  it  is  fidelity  to  my  far-spreading  ignorance.  But  suffer  me 
to  pick  out  here  and  there  from  these  three  departments  of 
science,  illustrations  of  the  need  in  which  I  seem  to  see  young 
preachers  stand,  (i)  As  to  Nature.  What,  think  you,  is  likely 
to  be  the  next  step  in  the  upward  moral  progress  of  man?  For 
myself  I  believe  that  that  next  step  is  to  be  an  increase  in  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  human  conscience  in  our  use  of  Nature: 
and  I  believe  that  those  who  come  after  us  will  be  as  horrified 
at  our  callousness  in  this  matter,  as  we  are  horrified  at  some 
of  our  ancestors  in  the  matter  of  traffic  in  human  beings.  People 
rightly  say  that  international  morality  lags  behind  the  average 
morality  of  individuals  in  their  personal  relationships:  it  were 
equally  true  to  say  that  our  morality  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  animals  and  things  lags  behind  our  morality  in  connection 
with  persons. 

Now  here  is  an  area  in  which  surely  the  sense  of  God  and  of 
our  obligation  to  Him  may  find  nourishment.  Yet  it  is  notorious 
that  the  Churches,  at  least  a  number  of  the  Protestant  Churches, 
have  not  escaped  the  evil  of  a  pagan  philosophy  which  despises 
Nature  and  ignores  its  service  to  a  wholesome  religion.  We 
must  be  patient  with  this  antagonism  to  or  neglect  of  nature, 
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because  the  discovery  of  Her  beauty,  use  and  meaning  is  a 
relatively  modern  aflfair.  You  may  say  roughly  that  apprecia- 
tion of  Nature's  beauty — ^while  of  course  it  appears  at  the  very 
dawn  of  English  literature  (is  not  our  first  lyric  "Sommer  is 
a  cummin  in?")  does  not  really  luxuriate  until  the  coming  of 
the  Lake  poets  in  the  eighteenth  century  (synchronizing,  sig- 
nificantly enough,  with  the  French  Revolution  and  with  the 
appearance  of  the  word  "Independence"  in  the  English  language.) 
Well,  if  the  eighteenth  century  is  in  any  sense  conspicuously 
the  century  of  the  discovery  of  Nature's  beauty,  the  nineteenth 
century  is  equally  conspicuous  as  the  century  of  the  discovery 
of  Nature's  use. 

Now,  in  the  twentieth  century,  we  are  to  be  concerned  not 
only  with  Her  beauty  and  Her  use,  but  Her  meaning:  her  con- 
nection with  our  moral  life,  the  power  of  an  immoral  use  of 
her  resources  to  react  upon  our  personal  and  national  life,  and 
her  capacity  when  rightly  used  to  stimulate  our  highest  moral 
and  spiritual  aspirations.  And  if  the  preacher  of  tomorrow  is 
to  help  men  discover  this  meaning  of  Nature,  and  to  extend 
the  bounds  of  men's  awe  of  God,  and  widen  their  opportunities 
of  meeting  Him,  they  must  become  scholars  of  the  science  of 
Nature,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  those  who  know  the  facts,  and 
approaching  their  facts  without  the  bias  of  theological  theories. 

{2)  No  less  alertly  docile  must  the  preacher  of  tomorrow  be 
in  the  matter  of  history.  Christianity  is  an  historical  religion. 
"The  Gospel  first  appeared  in  the  world,"  said  Rothe,  "as  a 
Row  of  Facts:  as  History,  not  as  Dogma,  and  as  History  was 
deposited  in  the  Christian  Church."  Back  of  the  Christian  facts 
of  which  as  Bishop  Westcott  said  Christian  doctrine  is  never 
more  than  the  present  intellectual  appreciation, — back  of  these 
Christian  facts  is  the  long  history — in  the  near  foreground  of 
one  particular  national  discipline,  but  in  the  remote  background 
of  the  whole  race  from  its  most  humble  beginnings.  It  is  not, 
I  am  convinced,  superfluous  to  say  that  the  preacher  must  be 
faithful  to  the  best  that  experts  can  tell  him  about  these  histories, 
whether  the  Jewish  is  the  foreground,  or  the  broader  human 
history  behind.  What  makes  me  certain  that  this  reminder  is 
needed  is  the  havoc  which  is  made  of  history  (as  patient  research 
is  unfolding  it)  by  stupid  theorists  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
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proud  and  disdainful  illiterates  on  the  other.  I  have  in  mind, 
e.  g.,  the  utter  ignoring  of  history  by  some  of  the  new  cults  like 
Christian  Science  and  New  Thought  which  are  in  vogue  in  this 
country,  especially  among  addled  females  of  a  certain  age, — 
cults  which  would  reduce  religion  practically  to  one  mental  pose. 
I  have  in  mind  also  the  distortion  of  history  by  monstrous  illit- 
eracies like  Mormonism  and  the  Bibliolatrous  superstitions  of 
the  "Sunday  School  Times:"  and  I  have  in  mind  also  the  tendency, 
of  which  not  even  the  most  modern  schools  are  entirely  free, 
to  reduce  Christianity  to  a  set  of  dateless  doctrines  or  dateless 
maxims  of  life. 

There  is  nothing  the  world  needs  more  today  than  a  great 
sweeping  from  the  field,  of  hoary  lies,  in  the  realms  alike  of 
Biblical,  ecclesiastical  and  general  history.  It  is  now  a  common- 
place to  say  that  the  cause  of  international  friendship  is  involved 
in  a  better  understanding  of  history.  Lord  Grey,  unconsciously 
following  the  statesmanlike  counsel  of  Isaiah,  has  recently  been 
urging  the  Universities  of  the  world  to  do  something  to  insure 
that  history  be  rewritten  and  told  truthfully.  If  this  counsel 
is  needed  in  the  realm  of  international  politics,  it  is  in  all  con- 
science not  less  needed  in  the  realm  of  religion.  A  frank  study 
of  history  would  for  example,  drive  from  the  mission  field  the 
monstrous  menace  of  the  Bible  Union  League,  and  from  the 
churches  vast  masses  of  Bibliolatrous  superstition  and  quack 
philosophy.  The  preacher  of  tomorrow  must  seek  to  bring  his 
people  to  terms  with  the  God  of  history  no  less  than  with  the 
God  of  Nature. 

(j)  But  it  is  in  the  third  dimension  of  Science,  the  Science 
of  mind,  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  thought  and 
human  motive, — it  is  in  the  use  of  valid  knowledge  in  this 
region  that  lies,  if  I  am  right,  the  chief  and  most  difficult  task 
of  the  preacher  of  the  coming  days. 

Now,  I  think  I  know  some  at  least  of  the  objections  some- 
times made  to  the  vagaries  and  cavortings  in  recent  years 
of  what  is  called  psychology,  of  its  intrusions  in  the  field  of 
education,  of  the  amusing  and  naive  provincialism  of  some  of 
its  "findings"  in  religion, — and  so  on.  I  have  no  personal  bias 
in  favor  of  psychology.  I  took  courses  in  it,  of  course,  in  my 
University  days  in  Scotland  under  Campbell  Fraser,  the  editor 
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of  Berkeley.  But  I  was  not  encouraged  to  relate  to  religion  any- 
thing I  learned  from  Fraser  or  Berkeley.  When  I  had  passed 
through  the  Divinity  School,  I  emerged  with  a  dim  idea  which 
I  supposed  could  be  expressed  thus:  that  theoretical  religion 
was  to  be  secured  by  dialectic,  and  practical  religion  by — con- 
vulsions. By  convulsions,  let  me  make  haste  to  explain  that  I 
do  not  mean  any  distressing  physical  manifestations — a  Scotch- 
man is  normally  a  quiet  person  with  dry  eyes,  dry  throat  and 
dry  humor,  and  if  he  ever  becomes  a  roaring  lion  you  may  be 
sure  it  is  not  religion  that  has  stirred  him,  it  is  either  argument 
or  whisky  or  both.  But  by  'convulsion*  I  do  mean  crisis,  strain, 
a  frenzy  of  mental  suggestion,  a  fever  of  feeling  and  purpose, — 
sometimes  called  'conversion.'  Theoretical  religion,  then,  by 
dialectic:  practical  religion  by  convulsions:  that  was  the  formula 
of  my  equipment  as  I  went  out  to  experiment  upon  a  patient 
and  highly  variegated  people.  My  sermons  were  therefore  on 
the  one  hand  fiercely  theological:  the  appeals  with  which  they 
closed  were  passionately  directed  upon  a  crisis  of  surrender, 
a  crisis  which  neither  I  nor  my  contemporaries  had  ever  tried 
fearlessly  to  analyse:  for  God  was  at  its  heart,  and  we  dreaded 
to  go  too  near  the  glory  of  the  Shekinah.  I  shall  never  forget — 
only  the  elderly  people  here  can  remember — the  shock  first  of 
Starbuck  and  next  of  William  James.  At  first  these  people 
seemed  to  be  doing  something  worse  than  botanizing  on  one's 
mother's  grave:  they  seemed  to  be  impiously  endeavoring  to 
dissect  not  even  a  human  body,  but  the  divine  spirit.  Yet 
slowly,  slowly,  the  new  learning  began  to  grip.  One's  faith  in 
cataclysmic  religion  began  to  fail.  If  one  were  not  yet  a  devotee 
of  that  "psychological  approach"  which  away  back  in  1851 
Archbishop  Temple  prophesied  would  supersede  the  meta- 
physical, one  at  least  grew  ashamed  of  associating  religion  with 
abnormal  psychic  states;  and  one  gradually  grew  more  anxious 
to  teach  than  to  excite. 

And  now  to  leave  the  autobiographic  note:  looking  broadly 
over  the  Church,  is  it  not  true,  as  Leuba  has  said,  that  "Theology 
has  not  yet  learned  the  lesson  writ  large  in  the  history  of  psy- 
chology: that  it  continues  to  bear  to  psychology  a  relation 
similar  to  that  of  alchemy  to  chemistry?  Simple  religious 
souls,"  he  says,  "as  well  as  most  theologians  continue  alchemist- 
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like  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  religious  panacea,  and  there- 
fore neglect,  nay  often  despise  the  careful,  persistent,  scientific 
study  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  of  its  defects  and  remedies. 
In  what  practical  way,  for  instance,"  he  says,  "is  the  present 
soteriology  in  advance  of  that  of  Saint  Augustine?  What  has 
Christian  theology  done  in  the  course  of  2000  years  to  increase 
our  knowledge  of  Sin,  its  central  problem?" 

Now,  making  full  allowance  for  the  defects  of  that  amor- 
phous deposit  known  as  evangelical  Protestantism  over  against 
which  for  the  main  part  these  reproaches  are  set, — they  remain 
justified  and  unescapable.  And  for  myself,  I  see  that  these 
reproaches  demand  a  revision  of  our  preaching  methods,  and 
an  intensity  of  study,  of  v/hich  I  cannot  believe  that  we  older 
men,  be  we  ever  so  diligent,  can  now  be  capable.  We  older 
men  see,  though  dimly,  that  "religion  by  convulsion"  is  to  give 
way  to  "religion  by  education."  But  with  our  world  in  ruins, 
with  that  word  education,  which  in  our  youth  was  so  rigid, 
now  in  a  liquescent  state,  we  can  only  bow  our  heads,  fill  up 
our  remaining  days  with  odd  chores  that  make  a  diminishing 
appeal,  and  deliver  the  real  task  into  the  hands  of  you  younger 
men ;  the  task  of  carefully  collecting  well  accredited  facts  from  the 
hands  of  the  first  hand  psychological  expert,  and  using  them  to 
direct,  control,  and  make  effective  your  work  on  the  human  will. 

(B)  And  once  more.  If  psychology  be  thus  necessary  in  the 
field  where  the  immediate  object  is  the  stimulation  of  the  sense 
of  God  in  the  individual,  it  is  equally  necessary  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  other  task,  the  reconciliation  of  men  with  men. 
How  little  we  know  of  the  mental  processes  of  those  alien  peoples, 
who  to  so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  are  the  objects  of  ignorant 
and  unreasoning  hatred  and  to  whom  we  desire  to  carry  the 
Gospel!  During  my  stay  this  last  year  in  Hawaii,  I  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  need  for  real  psychological  research  work  in 
connection  with  the  Japanese,  and  with  the  influence  which 
the  results  of  such  research  might  have  upon  our  understanding 
of  that  great  people.  I  am  as  certain  as  I  am  alive  that  behind 
the  frenzy  of  the  Californians  against  the  Japanese,  there  is  a 
blank  ignorance  of  the  Japanese  mind  which  only  careful  psy- 
chological work  will  remove.  In  Hawaii,  the  questions  of  Jap- 
anese labor,  Japanese  religion,  Japanese  loyalty,  Japanese  educa- 
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tion  are  bewilder  in  gly  entangled  the  one  with  the  other:  and 
I  can  see  no  hope  of  their  disentangement  except  by  psycholog- 
ical study.  Take  the  questions  for  example  of  religion  and 
loyalty.  I  have  visited  temples  in  Hawaii  which  I  feel  sure  it 
is  right,  in  the  name  of  religious  liberty,  for  a  Christian  State 
to  tolerate.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  temples  and  shrines 
where  a  form  of  devotion  to  or  before  the  portrait  of  the  Mikado 
is  practised  which  may  quite  reasonably  be  construed  as  a  men- 
ace to  the  loyalty  of  those  among  the  worshipers  who  being 
American-born  Japanese  are,  ipso  facto,  American  citizens. 
Other  temples  again  appear  to  be  the  expression  not  of  a  rational 
religion  but  of  a  cult  of  chance  or  luck  directly  encouraging  the 
gambling  spirit.  Now  such  puzzles  as  these  will  not  be  solved 
by  an  academic  study  of  what  is  called  "Comparative  religion" 
in  which  the  religions  or  quasi-religions  studied  are  regarded 
as  entities  standing  outside  the  mental  processes  of  worshipers: 
they  can  be  solved  only  by  cooperative  psychological  study, 
and  the  Orient  for  this  offers  a  field  almost  inconceivably  vast. 
The  preacher  of  tomorrow,  if  he  is  to  preach  in  the  full  air  of 
the  open  world,  must  take  note  and  account  of  these  things. 
Haphazard  and  confused  methods  will  bring  only  disaster.  In 
all  of  these  fields  then,  the  preacher  of  tomorrow  must  recognize 
the  sacred  rights  of  science  and  their  bearing  on  his  message, 
its  content  and  its  method. 

IV 

And  now  at  last,  you  will  be  glad  to  know,  I  have  come  to 
my  final  point,  my  last  platitude.  The  preacher  of  tomorrow 
must  base  his  message  upon  a  profound  respect  for  humanity, 
and  must  carry  that  respect  wherever  he  goes,  into  whatsoever 
class  or  nation.  The  Cross  will  not  stand  erect  unless  it  has  the 
whole  world  for  its  base:  and  the  spiritual  descendant  of  the 
Greek  who  told  his  fellow  Greeks  that  a  Greek  owed  no  more 
courtesy  to  barbarians  than  to  wild  beasts,  must  not  appear 
in  the  Christian  pulpit  nor  upon  the  Christian  mission  field. 
Observe  the  word  "courtesy."  What  the  Oriental  peoples,  what 
all  non-white  peoples,  what  all  foreign  peoples,  finally  what  all 
kinds  of  people  demand  and  must  have,  is  respect.  You  have 
ICQ  times  heard  the  story  of  the  banner  held  up  in  a  working- 
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man's  procession,  I  think,  in  London:  "Damn  your  charity," 
the  inscription  ran,  "we  want  justice."  The  Oriental  and  alien 
in  race  and  religion  is  saying  to  us  today  inelegantly  but  forcibly, 
"Damn  your  pity,  we  want  respect."  One  does  not  need  to  vapor 
about  internationalism  or  the  social  gospel  at  this  point.  Here 
is  a  definite  set  of  attitudes  which  will  either  save  or  vitiate 
the  message  of  the  preacher  of  tomorrow's  frontierless  and  un- 
fortified world.  Is  his  message  such  that  it  can  be  delivered  in 
the  same  respectful  tone  to  Occidental  and  Oriental,  American 
and  Chinese  alike?  Every  missionary  who  goes  to  the  Orient 
out  of  mere  pity  for  the  heathen, — mere  pity, — should  be  sent 
home.  Equally  drastic  but  accompanied  by  severe  chastisement 
should  be  the  treatment  of  men  or  women  who  on  the  mission 
field  dare  to  carry  their  sense  of  race  superiority  with  them 
into  social  life. 

The  Christian  missionary  in  the  past  has  been  moved  by  a 
grateful  appreciation  of  God's  mercies  to  white  people,  by  a 
glowing  patriotism,  and  by  a  compassionate  desire  to  deal  out 
a  part  of  God's  gifts  to  less  fortunate  people.  Today  that  com- 
passion is  no  doubt  as  much  needed  as  ever:  but  it  must  be 
informed  and  infilled  with  respect y  else,  believe  me,  the  whole 
missionary  structure  may  yet  come  to  ruins.  Now  what  is  true 
of  the  missionary  abroad  is  true  of  the  preacher  at  home.  In 
recent  years  we  have  loudly  proclaimed  our  faith  in  the  Father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man:  the  task  of  the  com- 
ing time  is,  in  a  word,  to  take  that  belief  seriously  and  so  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel  that  men  the  world  over  will  be  brought 
into  one  family  of  mutual  respect  and  goodwill.  Such  preaching 
will  be  sacrificial,  for  it  will  have  an  experience  of  the  Cross 
at  its  heart:  but  for  the  preaching  which  with  a  cloud  of  gar- 
rulous words  I  have  tried  this  afternoon  to  describe — preaching 
that  makes  love  its  end  of  ends,  preaching  that  offers  its  doctrine 
and  its  central  person  as  stimuli  to  love,  preaching  that  endeavors 
to  use  in  the  furtherance  of  its  message  every  ascertained  lesson 
learned  in  the  school  of  science,  preaching  which  is  based  on  a 
profound  respect  for  humanity  and  belief  in  its  capacity  for 
respectful  ministrant  goodwill, — for  preaching  of  this  sort  there 
never  has  been  a  finer  opportunity  than  that  which  God  is 
presenting  to  the  preacher  whose  work  is  just  beginning  now. 
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The  eighty-sixth  year  of  the  Seminary  began  on  September 
28th  with  the  matriculation  of  new  students.  Since  the  day  of 
opening  there  have  been  additions  to  the  numbers,  until  toward 
the  end  of  October  the  enrolment  was  practically  the  same  in  the 
graduate  and  undergraduate  classes  as  at  that  time  last  year, 
and  the  number  of  students  from  Columbia  University  and 
Teachers  College  was  considerably  increased.  As  a  result  the 
total  enrolment  exceeds  that  of  last  year  by  about  twenty-five. 
Last  year  the  enrolment  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
Seminary,  (317)  due  to  the  increased  number  who  entered  at 
the  opening  of  the  second  semester.  If  the  same  conditions 
prevail  again  in  1921-1922,  we  shall  exceed  the  record  of  1920- 
1921. 

Two  facts  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  year's 
enrolment,  which  are  of  interest:  first  that  in  the  regular  student 
body  there  are  no  less  than  thirty-five  who  are  of  foreign  birth; 
and  second,  that  the  number  of  different  denominations  repre- 
sented is  larger  than  ever  before,  being  thirty-one. 

On  Thursday,  September  29th,  the  Opening  exercises  were  held 
in  the  Seminary  Chapel,  and  the  address  of  the  occasion  was 
delivered  by  Professor  Ross. 

On  the  following  day  a  devotional  service  was  held  attended 
by  faculty  and  students.  In  the  afternoon  President  McGiffert 
presided,  and  after  prayer  by  Professor  Coe,  the  following  topics 
were  presented:  The  experience  of  God  in  the  social  struggle, 
by  Professor  Ward;  The  experience  of  God  in  Seminary  fellow- 
ship, by  Professor  Bewer;  The  experience  of  God  in  individual 
life,  by  Mr.  Harold  C.  PhiUips,  a  member  of  the  Senior  class.  A 
period  of  prayer  and  intercession  followed,  led  by  Dr.  Coffin. 
Later  both  Faculty  and  students  gathered  in  the  gymnasium  for 
a  social  meal.  At  eight  o'clock  there  was  a  communion  service 
in  the  Chapel,  led  by  Professor  Frame. 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  began  on  the  following  Monday, 
according  to  schedule. 

On  November  nth,  a  special  service  was  held  in  commemora- 
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tion  of  Armistice  Day,  which  had  been  proclaimed  as  a  national 
holiday.  An  account  of  it  follows: 

Armistice  Day,  November  ii,  1921,  was  observed  by  a  service 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Seminary,  held  at  8:30  A.  m.,  the  usual  hour 
for  morning  prayers.  The  brief  daily  service  was  extended,  as 
other  Seminary  exercises  were  suspended  for  the  day  in  conse- 
quence of  the  President  Harding's  proclamation. 

After  Professor  Ross  had  read  Psalm  46,  as  the  Scripture  lesson; 
President  McGiffert  spoke  briefly  as  follows: 

Today — as  on  all  great  and  significant  days — we  look  both 
backward  and  forward.  With  the  delegates  of  our  own  and  other 
nations  who  gather  at  Arlington  for  the  dramatic  and  symbolic 
burial  of  the  unknown  soldier  and  with  our  countrymen  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  we  commemorate  today 
our  heroic  dead  who  fell  in  the  great  war.  Among  them  were 
members  of  our  own  Seminary  com.munity — among  them  doubt- 
less students  and  alumni  of  all  the  colleges  and  universities 
represented  here.  We  offer  them  our  homage.  It  were  vain  in 
this  brief  service  to  attempt  to  pay  them  fitting  tribute.  They 
need  no  eulogy  from  us.  Their  fame  is  secure  in  the  memory  of 
those  that  loved  them  and  in  the  gratitude  of  a  great  people. 

W^e  commemorate  also  today  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  on 
the  eleventh  of  November  191 8.  How  the  world  went  wild  with 
joy  on  that  memorable  day!  We  are  in  a  more  chastened  and 
sober  mood  on  this  eleventh  of  November  1921.  The  high  hopes 
that  many  then  cherished  have  been  shattered,  and  the  dis- 
heartening and  disillusioning  experiences  of  the  past  three  years 
have  plunged  the  whole  world  into  gloom  and  despondency. 

But  we  are  looking  forward  today  as  well  as  backward.  Our 
minds  are  full  of  the  conference  that  is  assembling  at  Washington, 
and  hope — subdued  and  restrained  to  be  sure  when  compared 
with  the  hopes  of  three  years  ago — ^and  yet  real  hope  is  beginning 
to  stir  again  in  the  breasts  of  men  and  women  the  wide  world  over. 

I  was  asked  a  couple  of  evenings  ago  why  it  is  that  the  churches 
and  the  colleges,  that  Christians  and  other  idealists  everywhere 
are  trying  to  stir  up  public  sentiment  and  to  bring  influence  to 
bear  upon  the  conference  to  get  it  to  do  its  duty?  Everybody 
wants  to  see  armaments  reduced,  if  for  no  other  reason  that  the 
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burden  of  taxation  may  be  lightened.   The  conference  knows 
this  perfectly  well.  Why  can  it  not  be  left  to  itself  in  the  assur- 
ance that  it  will  do  whatever  may  be  needed? 
I  take  it,  for  two  reasons: 

For  one  thing  because  in  common  with  multitudes  of  Christians 
and  idealists  in  all  parts  of  the  world  we  want  this  conference 
if  possible  to  mean  more  than  a  mere  reduction  of  armaments 
by  which  the  strain  upon  our  pocket  books  may  be  relieved.  Not 
that  we  expect  the  conference  itself  officially  to  do  more;  but  we 
hope  that  whatever  action  may  be  taken  will  be  taken  in  such  a 
spirit  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  prove  a  real  step  in  the  direction 
of  a  growing  understanding  among  the  nations,  in  the  direction 
of  ultimate  harmony  and  permanent  peace.  To  this  end  it  is 
imperative  that  the  churches  and  colleges  and  all  other  agencies 
of  spiritual  progress  should  mobilize  all  the  forces  at  their  com- 
mand in  support  of  a  broad  and  generous  attitude  on  America's 
part. 

Again,  we  realize  that  though  every  member  of  the  conference 
may  earnestly  desire  to  see  armaments  reduced  there  are  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  reduction — in  the  way  of  any 
practical  step  toward  international  comity.  These  difficulties 
can  be  overcome — if  overcome  at  all — only  in  an  atmosphere  of 
confidence  and  good  will,  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  readiness  to 
yield  and  sacrifice  something  for  the  common  good — even  if 
need  be  somewhat  of  national  dignity  and  national  rights — may 
be  encouraged  and  strengthened.  For  the  creation  of  such  an 
atmosphere,  that  shall  surround  the  conference  and  penetrate 
even  through  closed  doors  to  its  most  secret  conclaves,  the  public 
is  responsible — ^the  public  of  which  we  and  countless  others  are  a 
part. 

No  one  will  be  more  thankful  than  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference themselves  to  have  such  an  atmosphere  to  work  in. 
With  it  great  things  are  possible.  Without  it  little  will  be  accom- 
plished and  that  little  I  fear  will  have  but  temporary  worth. 

Mr.  Walker  M.  Alderton,  a  member  of  the  third  year  class, 
spoke  in  part  as  follows,  dealing  with  the  duties  of  Seminary 
students  in  relation  to  the  approaching  conference  at  Washington 
on  the  limitation  of  armaments: 
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It  seems  fitting  that  in  our  service  this  morning  we  should  give 
point  and  purpose  to  this  anniversary  by  asking  whether  to  us 
as  students  and  Christians  there  shall  be  opened  any  doors  of 
special  opportunity  during  the  sittings  of  the  conference  at 
Washington.  The  feeling  that  we  shall  have  such  opportunities, 
involving  corresponding  obligations,  has  grown  in  the  minds  of 
many  among  us  as  the  approach  of  the  conference  has  made 
increasingly  clear  its  challenging  nature  and  wide  significance. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  duty  of  keeping  ourselves  thor- 
oughly informed  concerning  both  the  spirit  and  the  achievements 
of  the  conference.  It  is  no  simple  task  upon  which  these  men 
begin  tomorrow;  on  the  contrary,  all  thoughtful  persons  know 
it  to  be  a  complex  and  colossal  enterprise,  and  that  to  unravel 
its  details  day  by  day  will  call  for  much  patient  and  exacting 
work.  But,  difficult  as  it  will  doubtless  prove,  the  job  is  being 
faced,  and  the  church  has  a  tremendous  stake  in  the  business. 
There  is  no  estimating  the  part  which  public  opinion  is  to  play 
in  this  enterprise,  for  it  does  not  seem  certain  that  any  great 
measure  of  publicity  is  to  be  given  to  the  sessions  of  the  con- 
ference itself.  The  general  public,  however,  has  become  wearied 
of  doctored  and  diluted  information,  released  in  the  form  of 
ready-made  opinion  through  official  channels. 

It  would  become  us  first  of  all  as  those  who  believe  that  the 
findings  and  discussions  should  be  submitted  day  by  day  to  the 
public  ear,  to  make  good  use  of  the  information  which  is  already 
at  our  disposal.  Staggering  facts  on  the  late  war,  its  almost  un- 
believable cost  in  blood  and  treasure,  and  still  worse  in  the  moral 
drain  upon  the  conscience  and  treasured  convictions  of  mankind, 
are  now  at  our  command  in  such  a  work  as  Will  Irwin's  "The 
Next  War,"  and  in  the  materials  now  being  prepared  and  sent 
out  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America. 

But  we  not  only  shall  need  to  know  of  the  achievements  of  the 
conference;  we  shall  need  to  be  able  to  interpret  the  spirit  in 
which  these  achievements  are  attained  and  accepted.  There  is 
no  one  of  us  so  poorly  versed  in  world  affairs  as  not  to  know  that 
sweeping  reductions  can  be  made  in  the  existing  military  estab- 
lishments of  the  nations  without  vitally  affecting  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  force  or  the  unchristian  bases  of  competition  and 
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economic  control  which  are  the  poisoning  root  of  all  this  evil. 
It  is  now  known  that  gas  many  times  more  deadly  than  that 
used  in  the  late  war,  was  reaching,  just  at  the  war's  close,  a  stage 
of  perfection  in  which  its  use  would  have  wiped  out  whole  armies 
and  put  to  death  whole  areas  of  defenceless  population;  and  it 
has  proved  to  be  easy  to  convert  our  innocent  chemical  factories 
into  terrible  engines  of  war.  Citizens  can  be  drafted  and  whipped 
into  effective  fighting  units  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  At  every 
point,  let  us  who  cherish  Christian  ideals  be  forewarned  and  fore- 
armed. This  conference  can  and  may  do  great  things — pray 
God  it  will.  But  at  the  very  best  it  cannot  save  the  world  from 
all  the  strange  follies  of  violence,  and  it  is  at  that  point  that 
Christian  voices  may  come  in  to  speak  most  effectively. 

The  two  further  suggestions  which  I  shall  make  grow  out  of 
this  one.  For  the  busy  student  the  question  immediately  arises: 
What  can  I  do  about  it?  Is  it  wise  to  attempt  to  add  to  an 
already  full  program  any  other  duties?  If  I  get  myself  thoroughly 
armed  with  facts,  what  use  can  I  make  of  them  outside  of  chart- 
ing the  course  of  my  own  thought?  The  first  answer  is  that  you 
should  eagerly  make  capital  of  every  contact  you  now  have. 
All  the  activities  in  which  we  as  students  are  now  engaged 
offer  the  most  logical  and  perhaps  most  fruitful  channels  of 
influence  through  which  to  contribute  toward  the  creation  and 
direction  of  public  opinion.  The  choice  of  themes  in  the  direc- 
tion of  public  worship,  either  in  the  regular  services  of  divine 
worship,  or  in  the  church  schools,  in  the  direction  of  the  various 
festal  occasions  of  the  social  organizations  during  the  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  seasons,  in  suggestions  of  definite  enter- 
prises for  groups  and  classes — all  these  are  choice  contacts 
through  which  we  can  foster  the  ideals  of  world  fellowship, 
without  which  any  political  achievement  will  be  unstable  and 
temporary. 

The  other  suggestion  which  I  put  forward  will  be  set  forth 
more  fully  by  Mr.  Sears,  and  has  to  do  with  special  work  by 
deputation-teams  in  answer  to  calls  which  are  coming  from 
organizations  engaged  in  spreading  information  concerning  the 
conference.  Many  of  these  calls  are  coming  from  churches  and 
from  various  religious  and  social  agencies,  and  there  is  a  keen 
desire  to  know  what  students  have  to  say  on  war  and  disarma- 
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ment.  The  students  of  America  can  speak  out  now,  as  they  have 
spoken  on  other  significant  occasions  in  our  national  history, 
and  in  doing  so  will  be  heard  with  less  suspicion  of  ulterior 
motive  than  perhaps  any  other  group.  Everywhere  men  recog- 
nize that  on  this  matter  especially  youth  has  a  right  to  be  heard. 

The  reawakened  hopes  of  mankind  will  constitute  a  challenge 
to  us  for  many  months,  and  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  help  unify, 
clarify,  guide,  and  foster  the  desire  of  the  people  to  try  the  Gos- 
pel's way  of  goodwill.  This  will  call  for  prayerful  and  continued 
interest  on  the  part  of  all  of  us,  and  for  special  sacrifice  of  time 
and  energy  in  a  thoroughly  directed  campaign  on  the  part  of 
some.  But  your  committee  believes  that  we  are  ready  to  meet 
the  situation;  for  you  are  men  who  are  accustomed  to  making 
your  decisions  in  terms  of  duty,  and  you  will  not  want  to  fail  to 
enter  in  while  this  great  and  effectual  door  is  open. 

Mr.  Laurence  M.  Sears  of  the  second  year  class,  made  the 
following  statement: 

Because  there  has  been  a  wide-spread  feeling  in  the  Seminary 
that  we  of  Union  ought  to  have  some  special  part  in  the  forming 
of  public  opinion  relative  to  the  conference  for  the  limitation  of 
armaments,  the  president  of  the  student  association  ten  days 
ago  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  the  special  forms  of 
service  that  might  be  open  to  us,  and  it  is  for  that  committee 
that  I  am  now  reporting. 

Our  first  step  was  to  request  the  appointment  of  a  faculty 
committee  to  assist  us.  That  request  was  granted  and  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  Professors  Lyman,  Coe  and  Ward  was 
appointed. 

The  first  question  which  arose  was  as  to  the  amount  of  influence 
that  students  might  have.  To  that  end  we  consulted  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches.  They  were  very  hearty  in  their  support  of 
a  student  movement,  declaring  that  coming  as  it  did  unsolicited, 
it  was  bound  to  have  wide  significance.  One  of  the  societies 
which  is  sending  out  speakers  on  this  subject  said  they  had 
more  demands  than  they  could  fill,  and  that  younger  men  were 
being  specially  requested. 

We  then  inquired  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  get 
into  the  churches,  and  whether  we  would  be  welcomed.  Here, 
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too,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  but  that  there  would  be  more 
openings  than  could  be  filled. 

That  being  the  case  your  committee  formulated  tentative 
plans.  We  are  desirous  of  sending  out  deputation-teams  modeled 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  our  college  deputations.  We  hope  to 
have  at  least  thirty  men  to  be  divided  into  ten  teams  of  three 
men  each.  These  teams  would  go  into  the  various  churches.  In 
some  cases  perhaps  they  could  take  over  all  of  the  services  for  a 
day.  Usually,  however,  it  would  be  only  the  young  people's 
meeting  and  the  evening  service. 

The  aim  of  such  deputations  would  be  the  arousing  of  public 
opinion  through  the  presentation  of  the  facts  regarding  the 
various  problems  to  be  faced  and  to  show  the  people  how  they 
can  make  their  opinion  felt  most  powerfully  in  Washington. 

If  such  work  is  to  be  efficient,  it  must  be  done  intelligently. 
To  that  end  we  approached  a  member  of  the  faculty  with  the 
request  for  the  formulation  of  a  six-weeks  course,  arranging  for 
special  speakers,  leading  in  discussion,  and  assigning  readings. 
This  course  would  be  held  probably  on  Saturday  mornings  for 
two  hours,  and  would  be  open  to  all,  but  with  special  reference  to 
those  men  who  are  to  do  the  speaking.  Perhaps  I  shou  Id  say  that  we 
do  not  plan  to  wait  until  that  course  is  finished  before  starting  the 
deputations.  They  would  begin  at  once,  but  we  would  hope  that 
the  quality  of  our  work  would  be  improved  in  the  later  weeks. 

All  these  plans  are  tentative.  They  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  student-body.  If  it  is  felt  that  this  is  not  worth  while,  or 
that  all  are  so  busy  that  there  is  absolutely  no  chance  of  taking 
on  anything  more,  the  entire  plan  can  be  dropped.  The  com- 
mittee awaits  your  instructions.  Tomorrow  morning  at  ten 
o'clock  there  will  be  held  in  the  Social  Room  a  short  organization 
meeting,  to  which  those  men  who  are  interested  are  invited.  If 
there  be  a  sufficient  number,  final  steps  will  be  taken  to  organize. 
If,  however,  the  number  of  men  is  small,  then  the  matter  will  be 
dropped.  On  behalf  of  the  committee,  may  I  ask  that  those  of 
you  who  do  feel  that  you  can  sacrifice  your  time  to  this  extent 
will  be  present  tomorrow  morning. 

Note:  At  the  appointed  time  responses  were  received  from  thirty-five 
students  who  were  willing  to  undertake  deputation  work,  a  number  more 
than  sufficient  to  put  the  proposed  plan  into  operation. 
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The  morning  meeting  was  closed  with  prayer  and  the  benedic- 
tion by  Professor  Ross: 

O  God,  our  Patient  Father,  tireless  distributor  of  bounties 
amongst  men,  we  thank  Thee  this  day,  as  for  all  thy  benefits  so 
especially  for  that  great  deliverance  lately  wrought  amongst  us, 
which  this  day  we  keep  in  solemn  and  grateful  remembrance. 

When  brothers  of  our  race,  misled  by  evil  and  presumptuous 
men,  went  forth  to  impose  upon  the  world  the  yoke  of  an  iron 
tyranny  and  a  government  resting  upon  pride,  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice. Thou  didst  lift  up  a  standard  amongst  us,  and  didst  bring 
to  ruin  in  more  lands  than  one  a  social  order  built  on  ancient 
wrong. 

Keep  fresh  in  our  memories.  Lord,  this  great  deliverance,  and 
make  us  thankful  for  it,  even  in  this  hour  of  disappointment  and 
of  fear.  It  is  better  for  us  to  wander  for  a  little  while,  dazed  and 
bewildered,  amid  the  debris  of  a  broken  world,  than  to  stand  in 
aching  helplessness  under  the  walls  of  apparently  impregnable 
fortresses  of  pride.  Let  us  have  courage  to  stand  in  grateful  awe 
even  before  the  very  desolation  Thou  hast  wrought  in  the  earth. 

Yet,  Lord,  when  we  remember  the  cost  of  this  deliverance, — 
in  lives  taken  from  us,  around  which  our  hopes — ^such  hopes, 
Lord! — had  gathered:  lives  scarred  and  mutilated  left  among  us: 
hearts  aching  and  desolate:  lands  barren  and  laid  waste:  famine, 
hunger,  and  the  staring  eyes  of  fear: — our  hearts  tremble,  and 
we  stammer  in  our  thanksgiving. 

Yet  will  we  praise  Thee  for  those  who  died  for  us :  and  in  solemn 
silence  for  a  moment  will  spread  their  sacrifice  before  Thee. 

(Silence) 

"Almighty  God,  with  whom  do  live  the  spirits  of  those  who 
depart  hence  in  the  Lord,  and  with  whom  the  souls  of  the  faith- 
ful, after  they  are  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  are  in 
joy  and  felicity ;  we  give  Thee  hearty  thanks  for  the  good  examples 
of  all  those  Thy  servants,  who,  having  finished  their  course  in 
faith,  do  now  rest  from  their  labors.  And  we  beseech  Thee, 
that  we,  with  all  those  who  are  departed  in  the  true  faith  of 
Thy  Holy  Name,  may  have  our  perfect  consummation  and  bliss, 
both  in  body  and  soul,  in  Thy  eternal  and  everlasting  glory; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
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Compassionate  Father,  wilt  Thou  comfort  the  hearts  of  those 
whose  wounds  are  torn  open  afresh  by  the  exercises  of  this  day : — 
the  sisters  and  brothers,  the  widows  and  the  dereUct  betrothed, 
the  fathers  and  mothers  and  children  and  comrades  of  the  men 
who  died:  the  victims  of  cruelty,  lust,  enforced  separation, 
hunger  and  disease — God!  what  an  appeal  this  suffering  world 
must  make  this  day  to  Thy  compassionate  Heart! 

And,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  the  war  is  written,  not  in  suffering 
only,  but  in  evil  passions  let  loose:  greed  and  robbery,  murder, 
lawlessness,  suspicion  and  hate  and  the  menace  of  more  war: 
with  full  hearts,  we  pray  Thee,  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us! 
Christ  have  mercy  upon  us!  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us!  Send 
forth  among  us  Thy  saving  Spirit!  Show  us  the  path  of  light  out 
of  this  darkness,  and  give  us  strength  to  walk  in  it. 

We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  men 
of  goodwill  to  confer  on  methods  of  arresting  war,  and  with  our 
brethren  in  the  churches  we  pray,  saying  with  them : 

"O  God  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  guide,  we  beseech  Thee, 
with  Thine  own  wisdom  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference 
assembled  at  Washington  to  take  thought  for  the  peace  of  Thy 
world.  Grant  to  the  representatives  of  the  nations  the  spirit  of 
sincerity  and  of  brotherhood  that  they  may  have  faith  in  one 
another  and  in  the  power  of  Thy  righteous  word.  Grant  to  all 
those  who  take  part  in  the  Conference  that  they  may  be  true  to 
their  high  task.  Help  them  to  feel  their  responsibility  to  Thee 
and  to  their  fellow  men  in  this  great  undertaking.  On  all  the 
people  represented  pour  the  abundance  of  Thy  grace,  that 
ungenerous  judgments,  presumptuous  claims,  promptings  of 
self  assertion  may  be  silenced,  and  the  desire  to  remove  sus- 
picions and  misunderstandings  have  free  course.  Let  justice, 
mercy  and  peace  prevail  among  the  nations,  that  Thy  name 
may  be  glorified  and  Thy  Kingdom  established  in  all  the  earth. 
Hear  us,  O  Lord,  of  Thy  great  goodness  for  the  sake  of  Him  who 
is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ." 

And  now,  O  God,  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  Thee.  In  these 
terrible  years  Thou  hast  made  both  Thy  goodness  and  Thy 
severity  to  pass  before  us;  Make  us  not  unworthy  of  the  great 
acts  of  God  which  we  have  seen,  and  of  the  things  we  have 
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experienced;  not  unworthy  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
died  for  us;  not  unworthy  of  the  Cause  for  which  they  died. 

We  know  not  what  is  coming  on  the  earth;  but  we  trust  in, 
and  by  Thy  grace  will  work  for,  the  triumph  of  Thy  Holy  King- 
dom. Lord,  let  Thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us  according  as  our 
hope  is  in  Thee;  In  Thee,  O  Lord,  have  we  trusted;  let  us  never 
be  confounded. 


THE  MID-SUMMER  CONFERENCE  FOR  MINISTERS 

The  conference  for  ministers  and  religious  workers  held  last 
summer,  July  ii  to  22  inclusive,  met  with  such  a  measure  of 
success  that  the  members  of  the  conference  as  a  body  urgently 
requested  the  holding  of  a  similar  session  next  year,  and  this  the 
faculty  of  the  Seminary  has  recently  voted  to  do.  It  therefore 
seems  particularly  desirable  to  give  to  all  our  alumni  some 
account  of  what  the  conference  was,  in  order  that  as  many  as 
wish  may  take  advantage  of  next  summer's  session  and  in  the 
hope  that  very  many  of  the  alumni  will  co-operate  with  the 
enterprise  by  making  it  known  to  their  fellow  ministers. 

There  were  130  ministers  enrolled  this  year.  They  came  from 
twenty  states,  including  a  number  of  southern  and  far  western 
states,  and  from  Canada.  They  represented  thirteen  different 
denominations.  Forty-six  were  Union  alumni  and  eighty-four 
were  graduates  of  other  seminaries.  These  men  stayed  through 
the  conference  and  attended  the  several  courses  through  to  the 
end  with  a  fidelity  that  gave  abundant  evidence  of  their  zeal  for 
the  opportunities  which  this  sort  of  summer  session  afforded. 

The  program  was  planned  primarily  for  the  regular  pastor, 
especially  for  those  who,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  ser- 
vice, want  to  reestablish  contacts  with  Seminary  teaching.  Pro- 
fessor Coffin  dealt  with  "The  Pastor's  Problems,"  Professor 
Brown  with  "The  Church  Facing  the  Future,"  Professor  Fleming 
with  "Modern  Tendencies  in  Foreign  Missions," — giving  also 
the  results  of  his  recent  year  in  India — and  Professor  Lyman 
discussed  "Problems  of  Ethical  and  Social  Reconstruction." 
The  conference  was  especially  fortunate  in  the  lecturers  secured 
from  other  institutions.  Professor  Bacon  of  Yale  gave  a  course 
on  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  was  noteworthy  alike  for  its  scholar- 
ship, its  stimulus  to  thought,  and  its  inspiring  quality.  Professor 
Fullerton  of  Oberlin  gave  a  course  on  Isaiah  that  was  lucid  and 
full  of  human  interest  and,  in  its  modern  applications,  full  of 
prophetic  fire. 

The  lectures  were  confined  to  the  morning  hours,  coming  three 
each  day  for  five  days  of  each  week.  The  conduct  of  the  daily 
chapel  services  was  shared  in  by  both  the  lecturers  and  members 
of  the  conference.   The  afternoons  were  left  entirely  free.  A 
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certain  number  of  the  evenings  were  used  for  quite  informal 
discussions.  A  very  valuable  feature  of  the  conference  was  the 
tours  of  observation  conducted  by  Mr.  Swift,  director  of  the 
Seminary  field  work.  The  first  tour  included  visits  to  several 
settlement  houses,  Labor  Temple,  Bellevue  Hospital,  China 
Town,  playgrounds  and  the  like,  and  at  each  place  the  visitors 
were  addressed  by  one  of  the  experts  in  charge,  while  Mr.  Swift 
accompanied  the  entire  tour  with  a  running  fire  of  lecture  com- 
ment. The  policeman  who  interrupted  his  opening  explanations 
in  City  Hall  Square  with  the  question  "What's  it  all  about?" 
apparently  concluded  that  without  reinforcements  he  could  not 
handle  so  lively  a  crowd  and  left  the  party  without  further 
molestation.  A  second  tour  was  made  to  Ellis  Island,  where  the 
fullest  access  was  given  to  all  departments  of  the  government's 
immigration  work. 

The  members  of  the  conference  were  quickly  helped  to  a  sense 
of  unity  and  fellowship  by  having  their  meals  together  at  the 
Barnard  College  students'  dining  hall,  where  they  had  a  room 
to  themselves  with  served  meals  at  very  reasonable  rates.  They 
also  had  rooms  in  the  Seminary  dormitory  without  charge.  An 
enrolment  fee  of  ten  dollars  was  the  only  charge  to  be  met  in 
attending  the  conference,  aside  from  board  and  personal  expenses. 

Those  who  attended  discovered  that  New  York  is  an  excellent 
place  in  which  to  spend  profitably  a  part  of  one's  summer  vaca- 
tion. They  also  discovered,  with  the  ten  thousand  students 
attending  the  Columbia  Summer  Session  and  with  many  other 
professional  workers,  how  fruitful  is  the  present  day  tendency 
to  take  some  time  in  the  summer  for  toning  up  and  increasing 
one's  professional  efficiency. 

It  is  planned  that  the  themes  of  the  next  conference  shall  be 
new,  so  that  those  who  attended  this  past  summer  may  find  it 
worth  their  while  to  return.  Announcements  will  be  sent  out 
considerably  earlier  than  last  year.  Judging  by  the  attendance  last 
time  the  committee  would  advise  those  who  wish  to  make  sure  of 
dormitory  accommodations  to  enrol  early.  They  also  ask  the  co- 
operation of  all  Union  alumni  in  spreading  information  about  the 
conference  and  in  sending  in  the  names  of  ministers  outside  our 
alumni  rolls  who  might  be  able  to  attend  next  year.  Correspondence 
may  be  addressed  to  the  Committee  on  Summer  Conference. 


UNION'S  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 


Union  Theological  Seminary  has  an  honorable  record  of 
interest  and  of  service  in  the  matter  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ  to  the  Oriental  mind  and  heart.  Not  only  have 
her  alumni  rendered  effective  service  in  the  foreign  field,  and 
students  from  the  countries  of  the  far  East  come  to  her  for 
training  in  increasing  numbers  during  recent  years,  but  mem- 
bers of  her  faculty,  their  growing  list  headed  with  the  names 
of  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall  and  George  William  Knox,  have 
worthily  represented  her  in  lectureships  in  the  countries  of  the 
far  East  and  in  literature  resulting  from  these  lectureships. 

Recently  the  demand  for  the  services  of  forward-looking 
scholars  and  preachers  has  come  in  greatly  increased  volume 
from  the  Orient.  The  demand  is  a  chorus  of  many  voices.  Stu- 
dents in  Oriental  countries  who  have  learned  English,  and  among 
them  especiall}^  those  who  have  studied  in  Christian  countries 
and  have  returned  to  their  native  East;  men  and  women  of 
Christian  tradition  living  there  under  conditions  that  tend  to 
blind  their  vision  of  the  Christian  ideal  and  make  dim  their 
memory  of  Christian  teaching;  missionaries  isolated  from  con- 
genial fellowship,  overburdened  by  the  crowding  task  of  under- 
manned stations,  and  having  little  time  to  read  and  absorb 
spiritual  truth;  these  are  some  of  the  voices  that  clamor  for 
fresh  messages  from  the  centers  of  progressive  thought. 

The  fact  that  the  missionary  force  and  even  the  resident 
English  speaking  population  of  the  greater  cities  contains  persons 
of  diverse  schools  of  Christian  thought  gives  poignancy  to  the  cry 
for  intellectual  and  spiritual  help.  The  rapidity  with  which  in 
these  turbulent  days  at  home  emphasis  follows  emphasis  in  the 
presentation  of  the  Christian  message,  and  the  rise  of  a  practically 
new  science  and  art  of  religious  education  and  of  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  religious  propaganda, — these 
things  have  awakened  an  eager,  Christian's  envious  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Master's  servants  on  the  Oriental  field,  to  hear 
from  "instructed  scribes"  things  new  and  old.  Dr.  John  Kelman, 
one  of  Union's  Trustees,  when  visiting  Japan  two  summers  ago 
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on  a  purely  private  errand,  found  himself  at  Karinzawa  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  missionary  community  gathered  there  to  escape 
the  summer  heat  and  to  receive  Christian  fellowship.  So  urgent 
did  he  feel  the  need  on  the  spot,  and  so  insistent  was  the  appeal 
of  the  people  that  with  characteristic  generosity  and  selfforget- 
fulness  he  "gave  himself"  to  the  people,  pouring  out  his  heart  to 
them  in  a  series  of  about  30  addresses,  expending  lavishly  strength 
he  might  well  have  claimed  the  right  to  reserve. 

This  summer,  on  the  invitation  of  missionary  conferences 
meeting  at  Ruling,  Mokansan,  and  Pei-tai-ho  in  China,  and  at 
Karinzawa  in  Japan,  Dr.  Fosdick  visited  these  places,  and 
addressed  literally  thousands  of  missionaries:  awakening  in 
disheartened  men  and  women  memories  of  the  stirring  life 
throbbing  in  circles  of  Christian  thought  at  home,  setting  forth 
the  aspects  of  truth  which  reverent  scholarship  has  recently 
brought  to  light,  and  endeavoring  to  allay  the  anxieties  and 
moderate  the  opposition  of  good  people  on  the  mission  field  who 
are  afraid  that  the  newer  ways  of  thinking  will  cut  the  nerve  of 
their  beloved  work.  It  is  too  soon  as  yet  to  measure  the  full 
result  of  Dr.  Fosdick's  work.  We  confidently  believe  that  part 
of  these  results  will  be  seen  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
National  Missionary  Conference  at  Shanghai,  postponed  from 
this  year  to  May  1922.  It  may  and  we  trust  will,  then  be  found 
that  Dr.  Fosdick's  visit  has  materially  helped  to  avert  the 
tragedy  of  a  real  and  militant  schism  upon  the  foreign  field. 
Union  owes  Dr.  Kelman  and  Dr.  Fosdick  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

Last  year  Dr.  Ross  also  visited  the  far  East  and  did  very  great 
service,  especially  in  Hawaii,  where  he  touched  the  life  of  the 
entire  community  deeply  by  a  series  of  addresses  and  brought 
such  stimulus  that  the  results  of  it  were  still  enthusiastically 
spoken  of  months  afterwards  when  other  representatives  of 
Union  Seminary  came  through  the  islands.  Dr.  Ross's  influence 
upon  the  situation  in  Hawaii  illustrates  how  great  a  contribution 
can  be  made  by  a  comparatively  brief  stay  in  a  Pacific  commun- 
ity, when  one  can  bring  a  reverent  and  just  interpretation  of  the 
great  currents  of  thought  which  are  sweeping  through  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  Western  world. 

The  good  work  must  be  kept  up.  We  cannot  afford  to  allow 
the  interpretation  of  the  best  in  Western  thought  to  be  left  ever 
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to  philosophers  who  have  given  the  world  no  evidence  of  any 
title  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  Christian  facts  and  message. 
The  Orient,  if  it  is  to  be  Christianized,  needs  the  best  that  Europe 
and  America  can  lend  to  her,  in  reverent  scholarship  and  eloquent 
stimulation:  and  the  thoughtful  people  of  the  Orient  need  this 
now. 


ALUMNI  NOTES 


There  has  been  a  desire  expressed  by  various  persons,  that  news 
in  regard  to  Seminary  alumni  should  be  published  from  time  to 
time.  In  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  a  beginning  is  made.  No 
definite  plan  for  gathering  items  has  been  determined  upon,  and 
the  notes  herewith  given  are  largely  the  result  of  an  effort  to 
locate  alumni  who  have  recently  moved.  To  classmates  and 
others  the  items  may  be  as  new  as  they  were  to  the  compiler  of 
the  records. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  the  way  in  this  connection  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  alumni  to  some  facts  which  we  realize  at  the 
Seminary  very  fully.  It  often  happens  that  the  first  intimation 
of  a  removal  from  one  place  to  another  which  comes  to  us  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  number  of  the  Bulletin  returned  with  the  words 
"Removed,  left  no  address."  It  will  be  remembered  that  second- 
class  mail  is  not  forwarded  except  upon  the  pre-payment  of  re- 
postage.  Unless  you  have  made  arrangements  with  the  post 
office  people  to  have  mail  re-addressed  and  forwarded,  such 
matter  as  goes  out  from  the  Seminary  is  returned  to  us  with 
postage  due  stamps.  It  is  hoped  that  hereafter  alumni  will  feel 
a  larger  degree  of  responsibility  in  the  matter,  and  will  remember 
to  notify  us  that  a  change  of  address  is  needed  in  our  mailing 
list.  Furthermore,  such  address  should  be  as  definite  as  possible; 
either  the  street  number  of  church  or  manse,  or  the  post  office 
box  number.  This  is  true  particularly  in  the  larger  towns  and 
cities.  In  most  post-offices  the  so-called  "Directory  service"  is 
not  given  to  second-class  matter,  and  we  have  had  the  Bulletin 
returned  from  such  cities  as  Baltimore,  Indianapolis  and  Min- 
neapolis owing  to  the  absence  of  a  street  number,  though  the 
man  addressed  had  lived  in  the  place  for  many  years,  and  still 
continued  at  the  same  address. 

At  the  Seminary  a  three-fold  card  catalog  of  the  alumni  is 
maintained  by  the  Registrar.  One  section  contains  the  names 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order;  the  second  has  the  same  names 
arranged  according  to  denominations  or  occupations;  and  the 
third  is  arranged  geographically.  When  an  alumnus  sends  his 
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name  and  address,  he  supplies  the  information  needed  for  the 
first  and  third  of  these  Hsts,  but  if  he  omits  to  indicate  the  posi- 
tion which  he  occupies,  his  card  in  the  second  Hst  remains  in 
doubt  and  further  inquiry  becomes  necessary.  Hence  it  is  obvious 
that  all  three  particulars  should  be  specified  in  each  case. 

Following  are  the  alumni  notes  which  have  been  gathered 
recently.  Any  that  may  be  received  later  will  be  reserved  for  the 
next  number  of  the  Bulletin  in  which  space  can  be  found  for 
them. 

1870 

Luther  A.  Ostrander  for  thirty-six  years  pastor  at  Lyons,  N,  Y.,  was 
moderator  of  the  recent  Presbyterian  Synod  of  New  York,  which  met  at 
Mount  Vernon. 

1880 

Edwin  W.  Long  died  on  October  17,  1920. 

1882 

Professor  Fagnani  and  his  wife  are  spending  a  sabbatical  year  in  Europe. 
Gilbert  Reid  has  returned  to  the  International  Institute,  Shanghai,  China. 

1883 

Arthur  C.  Dill  has  completed  his  commentary  on  Proverbs,  and  severed 
his  connection  with  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  He  is  now  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  323 
Hamilton  St.  He  is  open  to  a  call  to  the  pastorate. 

1887 

Frank  E.  Armstrong  died  at  Marlette,  Mich,,  May  25,  1921. 
Frank  P.  Miller  has  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Flora,  111. 

Frederick  N.  Rutan  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Congregational  church  at 
Wilmington,  Vt. 

Frank  M.  Weeks  has  removed  from  Oberlin  to  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

1890 

Professor  William  Adams  Brown  has  received  sabbatical  leave  of  absence 
for  the  year  1922-23. 

1892 

John  L.  Clark  has  removed  from  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  to  Exeter,  N.  H.,  74 
Front  St. 

David  Garrett  Smith,  having  completed  his  war  work  service  in  Washington, 
has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Wyoming,  Ohio. 
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John  A.  Ingham  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Second  Reformed  Church 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  become  General  Secretary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  Progress  campaign,  25  East  22d  St.,  New  York. 

Samuel  Millar,  formerly  pastor  of  the  North  Street  church  of  Middletown, 
N.  Y.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Congregational  church  of  Paterson, 
N.  J. 

1894 

Jacob  S.  Kosower  has  been  elected  financial  secretary  of  the  Mission  House, 
an  educational  institution  of  the  (German)  Reformed  church,  located  at  She- 
boygan, Wis.  His  headquarters  will  be  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1462  West  117th  St. 

1895 

Herman  P.  Swartz  has  accepted  a  call  to  become  President  of  the  Pacific 
School  of  Religion  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  will  assume  the  duties  of  his  ofifice 
early  next  year. 

1896 

Henry  J.  Kilbourn,  after  having  served  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  also  as 
lecturer  and  preacher  with  the  American  forces  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
later  as  a  speaker  for  the  Pilgrim  Memorial  Fund,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the 
First  Congregational  church  of  Stoneham,  Mass. 

1898 

Professor  Bewer  has  received  sabbatical  leave  for  1922-23. 

John  W.  Lowden  has  removed  from  Ringoes,  N.  J.,  to  Gaithersburg,  Md. 

1900 

Herbert  S.  Harris  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  North  Presbyterian  church 
of  Elmira,  N.  Y,,  and  is  now  the  secretary  of  the  World's  Sunday-School 
Association  for  Brazil.  Address  Rio  de  Janeiro,  caixa  454. 

Leonidas  C.  Kirkes  is  now  pastor  of  the  Broadway  Presbyterian  church  of 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

1901 

Henry  E.  Bard  has  been  appointed  as  director  of  education  in  Peru.  He 
sailed  for  his  post  in  September.  He  has  been  associated  with  this  work  in  the 
past,  but  his  present  position  is  understood  to  be  one  of  greater  influence  and 
responsibility  than  before. 

John  W.  Hoyt  is  field  representative  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion and  Sabbath  School  Work,  with  headquarters  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

1902 

Irving  D.  Wildey  has  recently  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Richmond,  Mass. 

1903 

William  L.  Livingston  has  become  assistant  superintendent  of  Presbyterian 
Home  Missions,  and  is  located  at  Missoula,  Montana. 


4i 

Henry  R.  Westcott,  Jr.  has  been  transferred  from  Fort  Dade,  Fla.,  to  Kelly 
Field,  Texas,  the  aviation  center  six  miles  from  San  Antonio.  He  is  chaplain 
in  the  Coast  Defence. 

1905 

Charles  P.  MacGregor  has  removed  from  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  is  now 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

1906 

John  Julian  Bayne  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Memorial  Congregational 
church  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  last  June. 

Walter  B.  Dickinson  is  engaged  in  the  War  Memorial  Fund  Campaign  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  with  headquarters  at  Athens,  Georgia. 

James  J.  Hoffman  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Kingsboro  Avenue 
Presbyterian  church  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  to  accept  a  call  to  the  Hope  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

1907 

Philip  A.  Parsons  has  removed  from  Syracuse  University  and  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  School  of  Social  Work,  University  of  Oregon,  Portland. 

Philip  L.  Schenk,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Dearborn,  Mich,,  has  recently 
moved  into  a  rectory  built  by  Henry  Ford. 

Willard  P.  Soper  having  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Bergen  Reformed 
church  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  assumed  that  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Stamford,  Conn.,  on  December  ist,  192 1. 

Alfred  J.  Wilson  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Unitarian 
church  of  Norwell,  Mass. 

1908 

Arthur  Stanley  Beale  has  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  Highland  Congre- 
gational church  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  accepted  a  call  to  Laconia,  N.  H. 

1909 

Dwight  W.  Graham  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  rectorship  of  Emanuel  Epis- 
copal church  at  Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 

1910 

Walter  A.  Henricks  has  become  assistant  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

1911 

Joseph  E.  Aeschbacher  has  recently  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Milford,  Kansas. 

Lorenzo  H.  King  has  been  for  some  time  the  editor  of  the  Southwestern 
Christian  Advocate,  631  Baronne  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Edward  R.  Lewis  has  been  located  by  his  Conference  at  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  of  which  he  speaks  as  a  "delightful,  historic  college  town." 
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John  C.  Blackman  has  recently  become  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
church  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

William  A.  Harp  is  State  Evangelist  for  the  Disciples  church  in  Florida, 
with  headquarters  at  Clearwater. 

1914 

Horace  B.  Sellers,  connected  with  the  Southern  California  Methodist  Con- 
ference, has  been  located  at  San  Luis  Obispo. 

1915 

J.  Hudson  Ballard,  until  recently  connected  with  the  New  Era  work  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  has  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Pomona,  California. 

Roy  B.  Chamberlin,  formerly  pastor  at  Saranac,  N.  Y.,  and  more  recently 
alumni  secretary  at  Wesleyan  University,  has  become  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  connected  with  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.  This  is  a  posi- 
tion that  has  been  held  in  previous  years  by  several  Union  men. 

L.  Elwood  Rothrock  is  now  located  in  Flushing,  Ohio,  as  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  church. 

1916 

R.  Arthur  Basham,  formerly  of  Buckhannon,  W.  Va.,  is  now  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  financial  campaign  for  colleges  under  supervision  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Board  of  Education. 

Vincent  L.  Bennett,  for  several  years  assistant  to  Dr.  Slattery  of  Grace 
church,  New  York,  has  been  called  to  the  Episcopal  church  in  Milton,  Mass. 

Robert  L.  Tucker,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Summerfield  Methodist  church, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  has  removed  to  the  Cass  Avenue  church  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

Frederick  C.  Wagner  is  teaching  in  the  department  of  political  economy  in 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

1917 

John  Wesley  Bready  is  pursuing  studies  in  economic  conditions  while  in 
attendance  at  the  University  of  London.  He  is  also  preaching  on  Sundays 
and  lecturing  at  various  places  in  England. 

Marcus  A.  Spencer  is  now  assistant  to  Rev.  Franklin  P.  Reinhold  (1898), 
pastor  since  1904  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Warren,  Ohio. 

1918 

Carl  B.  Bare,  who  has  been  assistant  in  the  First  Congregational  church  of 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  since  his  graduation,  has  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the 
English  speaking  church  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

Charles  E.  Dunn,  having  completed  three  years  with  the  Pilgrim  Congre- 
gational church  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Mystic  Side 
Congregational  church  of  Everett-Maiden,  Mass. 
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Amy  Blanche  Greene  is  now  connected  with  the  Methodist  Board  of  Home 
Missions  and  Church  Extension,  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Literature  Committee:  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Edred  May  is  now  curate  of  St.  Peters  church,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Otto  Mayer  has  become  director  of  religious  education  in  the  Eliot  church, 
Newton,  Mass. 

Boynton  Merrill  has  resigned  his  pastorate  at  Putnam,  Conn.,  to  accept 
the  position  of  assistant  pastor  of  the  Old  South  church,  Boston,  Mass. 

William  J.  Morgan  is  teaching  philosophy  and  psychology  in  Washburn 
College,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

James  Seehorn  Seneker  has  been  called  to  the  chair  of  Religious  Education 
in  the  Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Texas,  and  has  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

1919 

Charles  A.  Hawley,  having  completed  his  Seminary  fellowship  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  has  become  professor  of  Bible  in  the  Inter- 
national Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

1920 

William  A.  Davis,  who  was  in  attendance  at  the  Seminary  during  1919-20, 
and  who  had  previously  been  stationed  at  Kobe,  Japan,  has  been  called  home 
by  reasons  of  family  health,  and  is  now  engaged  in  evangelistic  work  and  the 
distribution  of  literature  among  the  Japanese  in  California,  with  headquarters 
at  Berkeley. 

Harvey  G.  Forster  is  located  at  Sherkston,  Ontario,  fourteen  miles  from 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Walter  M.  Horton,  travelling  fellow  of  the  Seminary,  1920-22,  is  pursuing 
his  studies  in  Paris,  France.  His  address  is  Credit  Commercial  de  France, 
22  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

Harold  B.  Kerschner  has  become  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  church  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alfred  D.  Moore,  for  several  years  connected  with  the  Church  of  Sea  and 
Land,  New  York,  is  now  with  the  Methodist  Board  of  Publication,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  (420  Plum  St.),  editing  a  paper  for  boys. 

Wilbert  L.  Newton  is  pastor  of  the  Knox  Presbyterian  church  in  Windsor, 
Ontario. 

Carl  M.  Sangree  was  married  on  June  8th,  and  is  now  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  Cummington,  Mass. 

Rolland  W.  Schloerb  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Evan- 
gelical church  in  Naperville,  111.,  his  college  town. 

John  S.  Tome,  after  part  of  a  second  graduate  year  at  Union,  has  been 
called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Lutheran  church  of  Uniontown,  Ohio.  He  was 
ordained,  October  5th. 

Charles  R.  Winthrop  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  Gloucester  Memorial 
Presbyterian  church  of  Boston,  Mass.,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
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Edwin  E.  Aiken,  Jr.,  was  ordained  by  Congregational  council  on  May  26, 
1 92 1,  and  is  engaged  as  pastor's  assistant  and  director  of  religious  education 
in  the  Second  church  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  Address  16  Tremlett  St. 

Robert  H.  Blackshear  is  engaged  as  director  of  religious  education  in  the 
Union  church  of  Bay  Ridge,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  O.  Chassell  is  occupying  the  position  of  assistant  in  the  department 
of  Religious  Education  and  Student  Field  Work  at  the  Seminary  during  the 
current  year. 

C.  Willard  Cross  has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  to  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  church  of  Appleton,  Wis. 

Dowie  G.  DeBoer  is  supplying  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

H.  Earl  Fisher  is  connected  with  the  New  York  Globe,  giving  particular 
attention  to  matters  connected  with  educational  work. 

Dascomb  E.  Forbush  is  assistant  to  Dr.  Reed,  pastor  of  the  Flatbush  Con- 
gregational church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Clarence  S.  Gillett  has  gone  to  Tokyo,  Japan  under  appointment  of  the 
American  Board. 

Joseph  A.  Hammond  is  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Closter,  N.  J. 

John  B.  Hanna  has  removed  from  Brooklyn,  and  become  pastor  of  a  church 
at  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  in  an  industrial  population. 

John  A.  Harrer  is  continuing  his  work  at  St.  Albans,  N.  Y. 

Egbert  M.  Hayes  has  returned  to  China  to  take  up  again  the  work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  At  present  he  is  located  at  20  Museum  Road,  Shanghai. 

Lorne  J.  Henry  is  taking  a  year  of  graduate  study  in  the  Seminary. 

Chauncey  P.  Hulbert  is  spending  the  current  year  at  Harvard  University, 
where  he  received  an  appointment  to  a  historical  fellowship. 

Floyd  E.  Kline  has  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Norman  W.  Kunkel  is  located  at  Blue  Grass,  Iowa. 

F.  Vernon  Losee  is  spending  the  year  at  the'Seminary  in  graduate  study. 

Thomas  Mclntyre,  Jr.  expects  to  be  ordained  by  the  Brooklyn-Nassau 
Presbytery  in  December,  and  has  already  begun  his  work  at  Huntington, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

Roderick  MacLeod  is  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Hanover,  Conn. 

Charles  M.  Moser  is  pastor  at  Pine  Plains,  New  York. 

Stanley  U.  North  is  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  of  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Louis  P.  Penningroth  has  become  pastor  of  the  Lowry  Hill  Congregational 
Church  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Minard  L.  Proper  is  continuing  his  pastorate  of  the  Methodist  church  at 
Long  Hill,  Conn. 

John  C.  Schroeder  is  acting  as  assistant  in  the  Central  Congregational 
church  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  at  the  same  time  is  taking  work  in  the  graduate 
department  of  Harvard  University. 

Albert  E.  Suthers,  after  a  trip  around  the  world  visiting  missionary  centres 
and  studying  methods,  is  expected  to  assume  his  work  in  missions  in  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  very  soon. 
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Alfred  W.  Swan  preached  during  the  summer  of  192 1  in  New  York,  and  was 
unable  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  Cuyler  Preaching  Fellowship  this  year. 
He  has  determined  to  devote  a  year  to  recuperation,  Keene,  Ohio. 

Wendell  M.  Thomas,  Jr.,  is  spending  the  year  at  Oxford,  England  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  requirements  of  the  Philadelphia  Travelling  Fellowship  which 
was  awarded  to  him  by  the  Faculty  in  the  spring  of  192 1. 

Charles  B.  Thompson  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

Willard  P.  Woodard  has  arrived  at  his  station  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  under  the 
American  Board. 

DeWitte  B.  Wyckoff  is  assisting  Prof.  Ward  this  year  in  the  department  of 
Christian  Ethics. 

The  following,  who  were  graduate  students  during  the  year 
1920-21,  some  of  them  as  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree, 
are  engaged  as  follows : 

Archibald  G.  Adams  will  return  to  his  station  at  Suifu,  China,  under  the 
Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

John  Stanley  Cornett  is  pursuing  graduate  studies  at  the  Seminary  during 
a  second  year. 

James  B.  Eyestone  has  returned  to  his  station  at  Foochow,  China,  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  Union  Theological  School,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Robert  K.  Fairbairn  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  Livingstone  Presbyterian 
church  of  Montreal,  Canada. 

Ervine  P.  Inglis  has  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Aurora,  Nebraska. 

John  B.  Hipps,  who  was  the  Luddington  Missionary  Fellow,  has  returned 
to  Shanghai,  China,  where  he  is  professor  of  Old  Testament  interpretation 
in  the  Baptist  Theological  College. 

Edwin  C.  Howe  has  returned  to  Canton,  China,  under  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Charles  G.  Mackenzie  is  acting  as  assistant  in  the  department  of  Systematic 
Theology  with  Prof.  Brown,  during  the  current  year. 

Norman  A.  McMurray  is  acting  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Cobb,  in  the  West  End 
Collegiate  church  in  New  York. 

Silas  Rees  is  acting  as  assistant  to  the  Historical  department  in  the  Seminary 
during  the  present  year. 

Stephen  W.  Ryder  is  understood  to  have  returned  to  his  station  at  Kago- 
shima,  Japan,  under  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America. 

W.  Gumming  Thom  is  spending  a  second  year  in  graduate  study  here. 

C.  Wesley  Topping  is  taking  graduate  work  in  the  Seminary,  while  acting 
also  as  assistant  in  the  Madison  Square  Church  House. 

James  Hugh  Urie  is  spending  a  second  year  of  graduate  study  in  the  Sem- 
inary, specializing  in  religious  education.  . 
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Eldred  C.  Vanderlaan  is  enrolled  as  a  resident  fellow  for  the  current  year, 
specializing  in  Church  History. 

Alva  V.  Wood  is  prosecuting  his  studies  in  religious  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  doing  other  practical  work. 

Harold  W.  Wylie  has  received  an  appointment  as  resident  fellow  in  the 
Seminary,  and  is  pursuing  studies  in  the  New  Testament  department  as  a 
candidate  for  a  higher  degree. 


